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Italicized paragraphs and sentences 


are excerpted from the writer's diary 
and from letters she wrote from Afri- 
ca. 


wo years of Oberlin and I was 

happy with my education. So 

happy, in fact, that I had the odd- 
est urge to shake up my system, to 
throw my education into disarray, to 
challenge some of those things which 
were falling into place a bit too easily. 
That is basically how I ended up in 
Dakar, Senegal, on a junior-year pro- 
gram offered by the Great Lakes Col- 
leges Association and administered by 
DePauw. I had no prior interest in 
Africa, and as a matter of fact, had 
thought that Senegal was an island in 
the East Indies when I first heard of 
the program. 

DePauw accepted five participants 
and sent the group over with a tem- 
porary director, who set us up as spe- 
cially enrolled undergraduates at the 
University of Dakar. After that we 
were more or less on our own, except 
for Monsieur Diallo, a professor at the 
university, who was officially re- 
sponsible for us, or rather, for our 
funds. This may have given him ul- 
cers, but his active role was minimal. 

None of us had ever been to Africa 
before. Our preparation for the ex- 
perience was scanty, and our reasons 
for going amorphous at best. In short, 
we arrived in Dakar as total naifs. We 
clung to our temporary director’s 
hand. 

It was still the hot season in late Oc- 
tober, and our first days in Dakar were 


Junior 
year 


in 
Africa 


by Cathy Sunshine '75 


a cliché of tropical tourism. The fans 
whirring in the lobby of the Hétel At- 
lantique (French-colonial opulence 
going toseed) . . . the constant thirst 
which we carefully quenched with 
bottled Evian . . . the fear of going 
out on the street. Total confusion. 


We have just come to Dakar. It’s 
fascinating and frightening at the same 
time. Not really frightening, but it 
does challenge my belief that being 
a tourist is a state of mind. Here, 
were rich foreigners no matter how 
you Slice it, and no one gives a damn 
about our state of mind. Things will 
doubtless be somewhat different in the 
university situation, but at the moment 
its easy to perceive that we are all 
reacting similiarly to our enforced high 
status. We feel a bit ill at ease when 
people won't let us carry our own bag- 
gage. At the airport we were the ob- 
ject of unsolicited attention from 
numerous ragged young men; it was 
awkward because we don't yet know 
who wants what and we haven't 
worked out our own patterns of reac- 
tion. 


My previous conception of Africa, 
insofar as I had any, had been largely 
based on my acquaintances with A fri- 
can graduate students at the Univer- 
sity of Montreal — most of whom, 
I realized later, were probably minis- 
ters’ sons. In any event, it had some- 
how escaped me that Senegal was a 
poor country and that poverty would 
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and 


mean beggars, 
people in rags. 


open sewers, 


Hi Grandma! I'm having lots of 
wonderful experiences 
like today I saw my first leper and 
was hit by a truck 

I'm all settled at the university and 
I get along very well with my room- 
mate 
and with the cockroaches in my bed. 

Getting used to cockroaches, how- 
ever (and to the toads hopping around 
in the university bathrooms) was less 
of a problem than adjusting to our new 
role as the toubab, a personification 
of wealth and power. We didnt 
know yet that European residents of 
Dakar are expected to resolve this 
problem by studiously ignoring every- 
one and everything African. 


Beggars were clustered around the 
entrance to the open-air restaurant, 
and some came inside and went beg- 
ging from table to table. One small 
crippled boy sat quietly just outside 
the door during the whole time we 
were there, and near the end of the 
meal, one member of our group gave 
him the left-over French fries from 
her plate. I quietly freaked out. It 
wasn't that I disapproved of the ac- 
tion — I didn’t really even know yet 
how to think about such a thing. It 
hit me in a very symbolic way and 
I reacted on a gut level, but it was 
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an ill-defined reaction. That is the 
hardest thing right now: not having 
any programmed responses to our en- 
vironment. We arent used to that. 
It demands constant attention toward 
estimating situations, people, and your 
own impact on both. Right now it’s 
so much guesswork and we're hesitant 
for fear of misjudging. But now is also 
a time of greatest opportunity in that 
we are free to react to things that de- 
serve a big reaction. We haven't 
tuned things out yet. 


Superficially, we adjusted quickly. 
Before long, we had abandoned Evian 
for tap water (against practically 
everyone’s advice) and were walk- 
ing the streets with assurance. In fact, 
things got hum-drum pretty fast. My 
scorn for French pedagogy knew no 


bounds. 


Culture shock is pretty much over 
and the main thing now is coping with 
the boredom of the academic routine. 
I didn't come here to go to school, 
which is fortunate, as I'd be on the 
next plane back to Oberlin if my ex- 
perience here depended on scholastic 
stimulation. With the exception of 
Kesteloot’s Oral Literature, all my 
courses are absurd. I cant get over 
how the French system spoon-feeds 
students. The professor dictates his 


The Mauritanian children 
investigate the writer. 


notes, while the students meticulously 
take down every word; and after 
numerous sessions of this, one has 
copied what is essentially the first 
chapter of an introductory textbook 
to the subject in question. In my 
course on the novels of Césaire, the 
professor says, “In Cahier d’un Retour 
au Pays Natal, we find the following 
themes: blah, blah, blah and blah . . .” 
Well really. Just as if you were a half- 
wit and couldn't find any themes for 
yourself. 


As it happened, I learned more 
about Africa in Wolof class than in 
all my university courses put together. 
Wolof is the dominant vernacular 
around Dakar, and we studied it at 
the Peace Corps’s Dakar training cen- 
ter with a young instructor named 
Ousmane. Wolof himself, Ousmane 
was not only a gifted teacher, but was 
also well aware of the fact that lan- 
guage is inseparably wedded to cul- 
ture. In our classes, he consistently 
tried to give us insights into the nature 
of the society around us. As a result, 
I was able to use my meager Wolof 
not only to communicate, but also as 


 } 
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Loading baggage onto a 
car rapide. 


a sort of window on the whole culture: 
Ousmane helped us see each word, 
phrase or dialogue as a cryptic expres- 
sion of some custom, belief or moral 
standard. This was to aid me im- 
mensely when I finally took off into 
the bush. 

Another “window” on the society 
around us was our friendship with 
Fatou Matuba, the mother of a uni- 
versity student we knew. For a small 
sum, Fatou Matuba would cook us a 
Wolof meal whenever we wanted, 
which we ate in her home in the me- 
dina, or African section. From the 
start we were taught to eat correctly, 
to roll the rice into a ball with the 
right hand only, and never to get our 
feet near the communal bowl. 

I liked visiting Fatou, but I didn’t 
care much for the social life of the 
university. It seemed to consist ex- 
clusively of sorties to nightclubs and 
parties, anything less sophisticated 
evidently considered not worth 
bothering with. Not that there was 
much else to choose from: French uni- 
versities are not noted for their extra- 
curricular activities to begin with, and 
at the Université de Dakar all forms 
of student organization (except sports) 
had been banned after the previous 
years political uprisings. By and 
large, the female students passed their 
time braiding each other’s hair (it takes 
all afternoon to do one coiffure) and 
talking about marriage. The male stu- 
dents passed their time smoking 
French cigarettes and talking about 
Marxism. 

Since there were so few Americans 
on campus, we became public figures 
of a sort. We got invited to a lot of 
social functions — African, European 
and American. After a while I started 
avoiding them. Following one rather 
flossy French dinner party, I wrote: 


This kind of affair makes me feel 
caught in limbo between two worlds: 
I fit into neither the African nor the 
European community here. The 
European superiority attitude turns 
me off, yet I realize that Iam far closer 
to this world than to the other, and 
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that I am considered to belong to it. 
For a while I rationalized that Ameri- 
can culture had left too big an imprint 
on me, that I could only feel at home 
in that milieu. Then I went to the Ma- 
rines open house one Friday night and 
it was like being hit over the head with 
a block of solidified American culture. 
To tell you the truth, I was bored. 
And left feeling even more uncertain 
than before. 


Uncertainty opened the door to 
homesickness, and my letters home 
grew increasingly plaintive. 

. . . diarrhea ten times a day, even 
on a diet of weak tea and Schweppes 
tonic. I now have the “cute little fig- 
ure’ Grandma always hoped I'd have, 
plus a complexion a pale shade of 
green which I'm sure she never en- 
visioned .. . 


Several times a day I arrived at 

. that crucial point at which one 
finds oneself wondering why in the 
name of God one ever left Oberlin 
College and ginand tonics and Walter 
Cronkite (Direct from Our Newsroom 
in New York)... 


In the midst of one particularly 
whiny missive, all of a sudden it 
dawned on me that I had gone and 
done exactly what I had wanted to 
avoid: I had lost perspective. 

When I look back on what I've just 
written I realize how trivial it all must 
seem, and it is. This is not what I 


set out to communicate at all. So I 
get sick, so I don't like my courses. 
So what! 'm sure you agree that aca- 
demics are not the crucial aspect of 
my stay here, and as for getting sick, 
I'm not that delicate a blossom. Tl 
survive. But I know you can sense 
that my general mood is depressed, 
and has been for quite a while. It 
really has very little to do with the 
petty problems of personal life; those 
are just the scapegoats. It is basically 
a function, I believe, of the new and 
disconcerting experience of being part 
of a resented racial minority . . . It 
changes your self-image in subtle 
ways, even if you are a very strong 
person. 

We don't do very much here be- 
cause first of all there isn't much to 
do, and there is virtually nothing that 
Africans and Europeans do together. 
You have to choose your community. 
Since we didn’t come here to join the 
European community, we have to ac- 
cept our status as unwelcome intruders 
on the African community. You con- 
stantly feel that you are invading peo- 
ple’s privacy. Whites are wanted here 
for one purpose: to spend money. If 
you refuse to spend money, try to deny 
that that is your proper role, you can 
just go back where you came from. 
That was the moral of a Wolof fable 
we analyzed in Oral Literature, just 
as it is the tacit message we receive 
innumerable times each day: Ne sors 
pas de ton milieu. (Don’t leave your 
own society.) That is a very strong 
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ethic in African traditional cultures, 
and anyone who transgresses it is con- 
sidered fair game. 

In our personal lives we feel a cer- 
tain emptiness, a lack of substance, 
which in my case I think relates to 
the fact that lama goal-oriented per- 
son, and this is not a goal-oriented 
culture. Makes you realize what an 
obsession Americans have with always 
striving to improve themselves. In 
this society such a masochistic men- 
tality is out-of-place, even absurd. 
One lives from day to day, not thinking 
much about next week or even tomor- 
row. But I realize I miss the constant 
movement of plans and activities with 
which I have been trained to fill my 
life. So ina sense the problem is not 
that the going is too tough, but that 
it is not tough enough: I really did ex- 
pect adventures and challenges to 
keep coming my way without active 
participation on my part .. . 


SHORTLY AFTER coming to these realiza- 
tions, I packed a small sack with a 
change of clothing, malaria pills, Para- 
goric, toilet paper and a map of Sene- 
gal, and left Dakar. I was gone two 
weeks, which happened to coincide 
with Christmas vacation at the uni- 
versity. I traveled by train, by col- 
lective “bush” taxi, and by something 
called car rapide — surely the most 
blatant misnomer in Senegal. 

On the first night of my trip, I stayed 
in Kaolack with the family of a uni- 
versity student who'd given me her 
address. Even though the student 
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wasn't at home, her family took me 
in and treated me as an honored guest. 
When they heard I was planning to 
go on to Tambacounda, they gave me 
a letter of introduction to a family they 
knew there, so I would have a place 
to stay. 

This set the pattern for all my sub- 
sequent travel through Senegal. 
Everywhere, I was taken in by people 
just one step removed from being total 
strangers; and each time, my hosts 
made sure I had someone to contact 
in the town Id be continuing on to. 

Among the highlights of that first 
trip was my night train ride on the 
Dakar-Bamako Express. 


Thursday, Dec. 27. The real fun 
started when I found out in Kaolack 
that in order to connect with the 
Dakar-Bamako Express, I would have 
to leave Kaolack at 10 p.m., change 
trains at Guinguineo, and arrive in 
Tambacounda around four in the 
morning. Sali’s father, Mandicou, and 
several others took me to the train. 
The Kaolack station was filled with 
an alarming assortment of characters. 
Grinning Moors in greasy boubous 
mingled with the seamier side of Sen- 
egalese citizenry. One Moor who 
seemed to recognize Mandicou came 
over to us and initiated a sort of con- 
versation, which consisted mostly of 
raising his bushy eyebrows and ex- 
posing a mouth full of pointed yellow 
teeth. He didn't speak more than a 
few words of French or Wolof, and 


A studentat the University 
of Dakar having her hair 
braided by a friend. 


none of us spoke his language. 
Under the eyebrows were deep-set 
black glittering eyes, a hook-nose and 
a shark-like mouth with the long sharp 
teeth, which he continually displayed 
ina most unreassuring grin. “Améri- 
caine — argent, argent!” he hissed 
upon making my acquaintance. I 
quietly broke out in cold sweat. 

Mandicou and his friend told me 
not to worry. There would be thieves 
on the train, certainly, and I should 
hold on to my sack; and the Naars 
had noticed me, evidently, so I had 
better keep an eye on them; but after 
all, they pointed out, the devil himself 
would not be on the train. The other 
passengers were people, just like me. 

All very well, but everyone in the 
station looked as though they'd just 
as soon eat a well-bred Providence girl 
raw for breakfast as philosophize 
about human differences, and I let it 
be known that I had a few misgivings. 
So they put me into the hands of 
two other passengers, student-aged 
Wolof males, who were going almost 
all the way to Tambacounda. This 
was the second link in what has be- 
come an unbroken chain of hosts and 
protectors: each person hands me over 
to somebody else before letting me 
continue onmy journey. I don't know 
if this is a standard aspect of Senega- 
lese hospitality or if it’s because I look 
particularly vulnerable. Possibly a 
combination of both. 

We took a connecting train to 
Guinguineo, in order to meet the 
Dakar-Bamako Express. On_ the 
first train we got seats, but when it 
came time to board the express, all 
of a sudden the scene resembled a 
mob of people trying to get out of 
a burning building. The train was al- 
ready bulging to the seams with pas- 
sengers when it rolled in; yet everyone 
stormed the doors, climbing up be- 
tween the cars, shoving each other 
back onto the tracks, clawing their 
way into the train. I grabbed the 
sleeve of my companion and followed 
suit. 

Conditions of travel on the express, 
second class, made the train ride in 


One of Bill’s students 
pouring tea at Dagana. 


Doctor Zhivago look like luxurious 
passage. Not only was there no place 
to sit, there was no place to stand. 
The aisle was crammed with people 
and baggage, mostly huge _ baskets 
overflowing with all kinds of things, 
and large bundles wrapped in dirty 
cloth. Several baskets of dried fish 
lent an overpowering odor to the car, 
which was airless and without light. 
People kept striking matches in order 
to see and then dropping them, still 
flaming, onto the floor or into the bag- 
gage or wherever. I tried not to dwell 
on the possibilities. 

We eventually found some space to 
sit. Once installed, it was not possible 
to budge evena fewinches. The pres- 
sure in my bladder increased unbear- 
ably. Finally after several hours I es- 
sayed a trip to the toilet, if you could 
call it that, during one of the train’s 
frequent stops. I struggled to clamber 
over baskets, bundles, Moors, and an 
absolutely enormous woman who was 
lying stretched out on the floor. She 
kept grabbing my feet, trying to put 
them in the right places, and yelling 
at me in Wolof. 

My companion was not going all the 
way to Tambacounda. Before getting 
off, he spoke with the man who had 
been sitting next to us all the way. 
He told me that the man would let 
me know when we were at Tamba- 
counda and would help me off the 
train. He also cautioned me not to 
leave the station before it got light. 

I followed the man off the train at 
Tamba, but as he was not remaining 
in the station we parted. There was 
no interior to the station, just an office, 
so I sat down near it to wait for dawn. 
The platform was dimly lit with a 
wierd yellow light; the express being 
still in the station, hordes of people 
were running every which way, forc- 
ing their way on or off the train, or 
trying to pile all their baggage on top 
of their heads. More and more ven- 
dors kept arriving to peddle food and 
coffee to the people hanging out the 
train windows. One woman lifted a 
huge steaming tub down from her 
head and proceeded to ladle out bowls 
of hot gruel, which were slurped down 
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by the hungry passengers. Most of 
the beggars in the station were still 
asleep on mats, but four bright-eyed 
little boys flitted about with their tin 
cans, toothpick limbs under ragged 
robes. 

After the train pulled out suddenly 
all the crowds were gone and the sta- 
tion was empty and silent. The ven- 
dors packed up their wares and left; 
the beggars stirred on their mats, 
shivering in the pre-dawn chill. Only 
the little boys remained, giggling and 
chattering and dancing about in the 
half-light. 


In Tambacounda I stayed with a 
Bambara family. (I was beginning to 
become aware of the fact that most of 
Senegal is not Wolof; since the Wolof 
predominate in the relatively devel- 
oped part of the country, the other 
ethnic groups tend to be forgotten.) 
This household lived at a more modest 
level than did my hosts in Kaolack. 
I learned to bathe with a bucket and 
a wad of straw, as most people do: 
showers are for people with govern- 
ment jobs. 

I found I liked the bush. Life there 
was calm, unhurried and unpreten- 
tious. [had to adjust to an even slower 
version of “African time” than I’d en- 
countered in Dakar. Bush time is 
practically immobile. 

I also liked the people, and evi- 
dently, they liked me. Everyone 
seemed surprised that I had actually 
left Dakar voluntarily, just to see what 
the rest of the country was like. 


on 


I have to be very careful, however, 
of what I say and do here. Certain 
small details, I feel, can make or break 
people’s confidence in me. For in- 
stance, there exists a widespread no- 
tion that toubabs don't wash, which 
is probably partly thanks to the ex- 
ample set by the French; but also I 
think maybe Africans don't realize that 
its not necessary to bathe quite as 
often in cold countries as it is in the 
tropics. Anyway, I bathe every time 
somebody offers the opportunity, 
which is usually about three times a 
day. It does a lot toward making the 
heat tolerable: although it’s “winter” 
now, this is one of the warmest regions 
of Senegal. Another thing I have to 
watch out for is the Muslim-decreed 
separation of hands; that is, eating only 
with the right hand and washing only 
with the left. Since everyone eats 
with their fingers out of a common 
dish, the way to thank people for their 
hospitality is not to go sticking into 
the food the hand with which it is as- 
sumed you wash your private parts. 
(The occidental habit of toilet paper 
is unknown here: in Muslim society, 
washing with water is considered the 
only way to be really clean.) 


From Tamba I went on to the na- 
tional park in southeastern Senegal, 
where I was invited to stay in the ad- 
ministrative camp with the park staff. 
The only alternative was a large and 
plush hotel filled with French tourists. 
“We can see youre not like the grands 
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patrons who can afford to stay in the 
hotel,” the park ranger said. “If you 
don’t mind eating African food, you 


can stay with us.” I assured them I 
didn’t mind. 


There are two children here at the 
moment, the little sons of the ranger 
who has arrived to replace Papa so 
he can go to Ziguinchor for Tabaski. 
The younger child, Omar, about two 
years old, is afraid of me. When he 
first sighted me yesterday, he clung 
to his mother, whimpering “Toubab 

. toubab .. .” I felt like a con- 
victed child molester, but I smiled at 
his mother and said, “Je ne suis pas 
dangereuse, je vous assure.” She 
didn't look like she thought I was 
either, and she spoke to the child in 
Wolof, telling him to say “Nan ga 
def?” (How are you?). Omar couldn't 
bring himself to go this far, but fol- 
lowed my every move with wary little 
eyes. That night, when we all ate 
around the same bowl, he was so ab- 
sorbed in staring at me (from the pro- 
tective folds of his mother’s pagne) 
that he couldn't even eat his rice. But 
every time I see him I say, “Omar, 
nan ga def?” and now he no longer 
seems too worried about my presence. 
This morning, he hesitantly extended 
his hand — the result of parental urg- 
ing, I suspect. 


I was constantly struck by the honor 
and courtesy I was afforded in people's 
homes, as opposed to the petty harass- 
ment to which I would often be sub- 
jected on the street or in the market- 
place. It seems that everything 
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changes from the moment you enter 
somebody’s home. The same cheeky 
child who might jeer “Toubab!” as I 
walked past his house, would be un- 
failingly friendly and polite should his 
family accept me asa guest. 

It was, in fact, far more of a problem 
to keep from appearing rude myself. 
The Senegalese code of manners and 
morality is nothing if not elaborate. 
Fortunately, the first thing we learned 
in Wolof class had been the ritual se- 
quence of greetings — a set dialogue 
which includes extensive inquiries re- 
garding the health of one’s mother, 
father, wife, children, grandmother, 
cousins, etc., etc. However, I couldn't 
help but sometimes slip up. I doubt- 
less made quite a few crass errors 
which Ill never even know about, 
either. 

By the end of that two weeks, I 
knew what I had come to Senegal for, 
and it wasn’t to fight off souvenir sellers 
on the streets of Dakar. I returned 
to the university at the end of the vaca- 
tion, only to leave again and again, 
rapidly losing all regard for the aca- 
demic calendar or the progress of my 
so-called courses. 


My NExT TRIP was short but great fun. 
This time I had a companion, an 
American traveling through West 
Africa on a Watson Fellowship. We 
took a bush taxi up to the fleuve re- 
gion of Senegal, which borders on 
Mauritania. The landscape changed 
rapidly as we drove north: little by 
little sand appeared, drifted at first 
into barely perceptible patterns of 
ridges; then it was everywhere, swirl- 


Mopti, with the mosque in 
the background. 


ing across the road in clouds driven 
by the hot Saharan wind. The desert 
seemed ominously close. 

We stayed with a Peace Corps En- 
glish teacher in the border town of 
Dagana. At Dagana, you can be 
ferried across the Senegal river to 
Mauritania in a pirogue, a large canoe, 
for ten francs. 


The night ride on the Dakar- 
Bamako Express seemed long ago. 
Still, I felt a certain ghoulish curiosity 
with respect to the Moors home terri- 
tory. Granted, the few small huts 
visible on the other side of the river 
hardly looked like a crossroads of in- 
ternational banditry . . . We got into 
a pirogue which was rowed across the 
river by a turbaned Moor who had 
only one hand. 

We disembarked on the Mauri- 
tanian side of the river. On the sand 
was a little tar-paper shack with the 
word Douane (Customs) unconvinc- 
ingly lettered over the door. There 
was nobody inside. We climbed up 
a low ridge which encircled the tiny 
settlement. Everything was quiet and 
motionless, though it was almost noon: 
this town made Dagana look like a 
roaring metropolis. Pretty soon we 
began to notice people, and they be- 
gan to notice us. We stood watching 
a couple of men working in the vege- 
table gardens behind the _ village. 
When they looked up and saw us they 
smiled and waved. After walking all 
the way around, we came down from 
the ridge and walked among. the 
dwellings. Everyone we met looked 
absolutely dumbfounded, then re- 
covered and said “bonjour” as friendly 
as you please. I looked all around 
for ferocious characters, but saw only 
women pounding millet in their yards. 
Finally — it had to happen sometime 
— the children discovered us. It was 
obvious ihat they saw whites rarely: 
I doubt that their corner of the earth 
is on too many tourst itineraries. 
These children had beautiful almond- 
shaped eyes, dark straight hair and 
mischievious grins. They ran circles 
around us, giggling excitedly, wanting 
to come close and touch, but not quite 


Cathy visits the home of one 
of Bill’s students. 


daring. Finally one of them got bold 
enough to dart up and shake hands; 
ina flash they all descended upon us, 
every child down to the tiniest toddler 
burning for a chance to shake hands 
and say “Ca va?” — obviously the 
only French they knew. They didn't 
speak Wolof either, any more than I 
spoke Arabic, so the conversation was 
exceedingly limited. They followed 
Bill and me everywhere. One small 
boy kept ceaselessly piping “Mad- 
ame, madame... ”; if I turned 
around, they all shrieked with excite- 
ment and ran a little way back, only to 
creep up behind us again and recom- 
mence calling “Madame!” 

Suddenly we noticed two uni- 
formed officials reclining on the 
ground a little way ahead. They were 
just relaxing in the shade, talking; but 
as Bill and I had no Mauritanian visas, 
we effected a casual about-face and 
retreated toward the beach. 

By the river, I took out my camera 
and created an instant sensation. As 
we moved down toward the pirogues, 
people saw the camera and wanted 
their photographs taken. Each time, 
the children would all try to crowd 
into the picture, to the annoynace of 
the adult who had a dignified portrait 
in mind. Suddenly, we were face to 
face with the same guards we had seen 
before. I got ready to have my film 
confiscated and to be shipped out of 
Mauritania in an armored pirogue. 

Instead, the guards greeted us and 
wanted to know all about how we 
liked Mauritania. They pointed out 
that they had seen us earlier and why 
had we not greeted them? They 
would have been delighted to show 
us all around the town. I was truly 
sorry for our bad manners, and did 
regret missing out on the tour de la 
ville. Next time I come to Mauritania, 
[ll know. Visas count for nothing 
when you're a visitor in somebody’s 
home. 


AFTER THAT trip, I had to stay in Dakar 
for a while in order to prepare an ex- 
posé, or oral report, for one of my 
courses. By this point, I had more 
or less come to terms with Dakar — 
having ceased expecting it to be things 
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it wasn't — and spent most of my time 
with a few people. I would fre- 
quently visit Maimona, the sister of 
a student I knew who lived in the 
medina; we would go to the market, 
prepare the rice and sauce for her 
father and brothers, then pass the 
afternoon listening to the radio and 
cleaning our teeth with green chewing 
twigs. (This was an occasional thing 
for me, but it was Maimona’s whole 
life. Senegal is a lousy place to be 
a woman.) I also became good 
friends with a young American couple 
in the Foreign Service, the Blanfords, 
who had evidently forgiven us for con- 
suming their entire two-year supply 
of salted almonds during the first two 
weeks of our stay in Dakar. 

After successfully delivering my 
exposé — a kind of exercise in public 
elocution — I packed up again and 
left Dakar for a month. 

The trip I planned was a circuit all 
the way around Senegal — no small 
undertaking. The eastern portion of 
the country has only one road, which 
is actually a dirt track; and the region 
is isolated and ignored. The Dakarois 
to whom I described my plans were 
skeptical. “What do you want to go 
there for! There’s nothing out 
there!” How could I leave the 
glamour and comfort — les boits de 
nuit, les boissons glacées — of sophi- 
cated Dakar? 

I had long since come to feel that, 
under its slick cosmopolitan surface, 
sophisticated Dakar was a very sad 


scene indeed. I didn’t like feeling part 
of a caste system and I didn’t think 
I was learning a whole lot about Africa 
by living the remnants of French co- 
lonial culture. Even then, I was well 
aware that judging Senegal — or 
worse yet, Africa — on the basis of 
Dakar alone, would be a great misfor- 
tune. 


So I set orF toward the north again, 
along the Senegal river, where I made 
a stop at Dagana to revisit Bill, the 
Peace Corps volunteer we’d stayed 
with on the previous trip. Bill’s stu- 
dents, an irrepressible lot, accom- 
panied me all around the town and 
took us home with them for meals and 
tea. Kunda, a neighbor (who referred 
to herself as Yaay-u-Bill, or Bill’s 
mother), taught me how to cook 
chebujen, or rice with fish, which is 
the most common and best loved dish 
in Senegal. In the interior, however, 
they can’t get much fresh fish, as it 
has to be transported in trucks all the 
way from the coast; so they eat things 
like mafé (rice with peanut sauce), 
chebukechax (rice with bits of dried 
fish), and chakary (sorghum mixed 
with curdled milk and sugar). Mostly, 
however, they eat cheré, or millet 
gruel. The first time I was in Dagana, 
we were served cheré garnished with 
balls made of ground up melon seeds. 


‘This time, I noticed that there seemed 


to be even less food in Dagana than 
previously. Bill said that basic staples 
such as bread and oil were in very 
short supply. 

I made my next stop at Podor, on 
the very edge of the desert, and from 
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there took the mail truck to Matam, 
where I stayed with a Toucoulour 
family. 


This is a typical Senegalese house- 
hold, consisting of the father, (whom 
Sidi refers to as le vieux); the mother 
(one of two wives); Sidi, who teaches 
English at the Matam_ secondary 
school; his sister Mariam (who was 
married but is now divorced); two 
little boys who are sons of the father 
by the other wife; and a 12-year-old 
girlnamed Nafi, who is a cousin. Nafi 
is an impish spirit, who was sent to 
live with Sidi’s family so she could at- 
tend primary school, but then pro- 
ceeded to get herself excluded from 
school by neglecting her studies. She 
thought I was funny; I thought she was 
funny; and every time I caught her 
eye she broke out in giggles. I told 
her in Wolof that she was nothing but 
asye-sye (smart-aleck) which she took 
as the highest of compliments. Sidi 
told me later that since the custom 
is to marry off cousins, Nafi had been 
designated as his future wife! He had 
put his foot down, however: “I don't 
want her; she doesn't know any- 
thing!” It does seem a bit odd to 
expect an educated man of 25, who 
speaks four languages fluently, to 
marry a totally illiterate and rather 
immature 12-year-old. But in this 
society, kinship is everything. 


I liked Sidi’s family and found it 
especially interesting to be staying in 
a non-Wolof household. I tried to 
pick up Toucoulour, but managed 
only the initial greetings: Numbada — 
modu; Adda celli — jam tan Alhamdu- 
lilaay. If you can get as far as that 
people usually decide youre o.k. 
Sidi’s parents seemed to like me, ex- 
cept they thought I'd gone completely 
crazy when I insisted on washing my 
own clothes out in a bucket instead 
of having the maid do it. The maid 
thought this was kind of strange, too. 

All of northern Senegal is arid and 
barren, but it was in Matam that I be- 
gan to appreciate what it means to 
live on the edge of the desert during 
a period of scarcity. Hearing about 
drought is one thing; turning on the 
tap and getting mud, quite another. 


There is no doubt that life is hard 
in Matam. The climate alone would 
be enough to drive me out: I hung 
wet laundry on the line after dark last 
night, and two hours later it was dry 
as a bone, and stiff. My skin is de- 
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veloping rough, scaly patches, and the 
soles of my feet are cracking into pain- 
ful fissures. The wind constantly 
blows clouds of dust all over every- 
thing, and just walking down the street 
one’s mouth and eyes become filled 
with grit. The people of Matam don't 
object to the uncomfortable climate, 
however, any more than they talk 
about the shortage of food. Rather, 
the popular complaint is the lack of 
distractions such as movie houses and 
dances. When I think of the other 
places one could live, like the Casa- 
mance with its trees and flowers and 
abundance of food, I can’t imagine 
remaining in Matam one minute longer 
than necessary. Yet nobody ever 
moves. I asked Sidi about this and 
he told me what I basically already 
knew: Senegalese don't like to move, 
they prefer to stay where they ve al- 
ways been and where their relatives 
are. Their expectations are so low 
that they will live on the very edge 
of subsistence without questioning the 
inevitability of their situation. Wher- 
ever you are, according to this outlook, 
is where you were meant to be. 


FroM Mata, I rode the postal truck 
as it stumbled along a rutted sand track 
to Bakel. Bakel, which borders on 
Mali, is the only place in Senegal that 
is drier, hotter, and more remote than 
Matam. Never in my life have I felt 
so cut off from the world as I know 
it. (Part of the problem was that I 
stayed by myself in Bakel, not with 
a family.) When I finally got a truck 
out of there five days later, I was 
downright relieved. 

The truck connected at Kidira with 
the good old Dakar-Bamako Ex- 
press, on its way toward Tamba- 
counda. Being by now a veteran of 
the rail system, I negotiated the pitch- 
dark car with assurance, musing over 
memories of my first train ride and 
erstwhile fears of my fellow passen- 
gers. I had to smile when I recalled 
how Id believed all that Wolof non- 
sense about dangerous naars. This 
time, I rather enjoyed the atmosphere 
of shared stoicism in the crowded 
car, and by the time we reached Tam- 
bacounda, I had fallen asleep on the 
floor. 

In Tamba, I felt as though I had 
rejoined the “real” world. Yet think- 
ing back on Matam, and the clouds 
of sand blowing down from the Sa- 
hara — on Bakel, with its ancient 
crumbling dwellings of baked mud 
and straw, and the nomad tents set 


up in one corner of town — on the 
train station at Kidira, where spindly- 
legged children sold tin-cansful of 
cloudy water from huge pails bal- 
anced on their heads . . . I reflected 
on how real it all had been when I 
was there. While I was in eastern 
Senegal, it was the vision of America 
which loomed impossible, incredible. 
I could hardly believe that had ever 
seemed normal to me. 

The rest of the trip was far easier. 
I headed down to the Casamance in 
the south, where life is luxurious. 
Memories of chakary and millet gruel 
faded into dim improbability over 
platters of biftek and frites. 


Now that I'm here I have everything 
I was longing for out in the desert: 
green trees, cold water, fresh vege- 
tables, fruit. But do I appreciate it? 
No! When I was in the truck going 
from Bakel to Kidira, I was thinking 
that if I could only have ice water 
whenever I was thirsty, I would want 
nothing more out of life . . . But now 
that I have it, I take it for granted. 
I've already forgotten what it’s like to 
be thirsty. I wonder how fast I'll for- 
get about Africa, after I once get back 
tothe States .. . 


RETURNING TO Dakar was a grand anti- 
climax. After accomplishing my 
month-long odyssey and feeling some- 
what proud of myself (I must admit), 
it was downright annoying to be 
grabbed up the day after I got back 
and packed into a group-tour bus with 
Sénégal Tourisme brightly painted on 
both sides. A tour of the country was 
a much-heralded part of our junior- 
year “program,” so off we went in our 
toubabmobile for a week of hotels (I 
actually got to stay ina fake grass hut!), 
restaurants and sites of touristic in- 
terest. We must have hit every two- 
bit tourist trap in western Senegal. 
(Such as the so-called “Animist 
Queen,” a canny old bag who lets you 
take her picture for 500 francs plus 
candy or cigarettes.) Days were care- 
fully planned by Sénégal Tourisme: 
7:30 Rising, 8:00 Breakfast, 8:30 Leave 
for St. Louis. Visit the mosque at 
Tivouane. Lunch at Hétel de la Rési- 
dence, St. Louis . . . etc. The main 
thing we learned on this trip was how 
neurotic M. Diallo was, plus how bor- 
ing Senegal is if all you're doing is 
being a tourist. Moreover, it was 
extremely embarassing _—_ driving 
around in this tourism bus and trying 


to fend off all the bead boys and fruit 
ladies and sellers of fake gri-gris. 
Though we didn't have to lay out any 
cash (the cost of the tour being in- 
cluded in the program fee), I felt that 
we were spending ridiculous sums of 
money. M. Diallo, of course, couldn't 
understand why we were all so un- 
grateful. All he could see was that 
we were eating in fancy restaurants 
and somebody else was paying for it. 

When we got back to Dakar, there 
remained only two weeks before final 
examinations at the university. In my 
case at least, fast action was in order. 
DePauw only required that we be ex- 
amined orally; so I went to the library, 
located the books from which my pro- 
fessors had more or less lifted their 
lectures, took notes on the books, 
memorized the notes, and regurgi- 
tated them word for word at the ap- 
propriate moment. The professors 
loved it, and I got A’s and B’s in all 
my courses. 


ASSOON AS exams were over, I rerouted 
my return ticket to include Bamako, 
Mali, and Monrovia, Liberia. I had 
already been intrigued by the con- 
trasts between Senegal and _ the 
Gambia (a former British colony 
which is geographically enclosed by 
Senegal); now, while I wasn’t up for 
an extended solitary tour of West 
Africa, I felt it was important to get 
a wider perspective. 

This I got. Mali, while being ex- 
French and solidly Muslim, bears al- 
most as little resemblance to Senegal 
as Liberia does. The Malians seemed, 
in general, rather more interested in 
their history (this part of Mali was in- 
cluded in several of the medieval Su- 
danic empires) and rather less desper- 
ate to prove how “modern” (read: 
French) they could be. Everything 
seemed to smell of the past — of in- 
cense, spices, crumbling leather, 
musty wool. 

Bamako, however, smelled mostly 
of motorbike exhaust, so I decided to 
go up to Mopti, one of the ancient 
market towns on the Niger River. 
In brief, I fell in love with Mopti. The 
first day I was there, I made the ac- 
quaintance of a Bambara family who 
called me over as I walked past their 
house. I hit it off immediately with 
the daughter, Assanatou, and her 
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friend, Momadou, both about 17 or 
18. They attended secondary school 
in Mopti and thus could speak French, 
which the older members of the family 
could not. Assanatou first showed me 
all around their house. 


Inside it was like a castle: cool, with 
thick mud walls and an open court- 
yard in the center. Steep, winding 
staircases led to the upper level. 
Everywhere one could peer out from 
openings carved in the walls. We 
went upstairs, where Assanatou gave 
me a teapot of water and suggested 
that I wash my feet. I wondered why, 
but did as she said without asking 
questions. I remembered to use my 
left hand, but evidently I still wasn't 
doing it correctly and Assanatou had 
to show me how. She and Momadou 
washed their feet also. The purpose 
of all this washing became clear a mo- 
ment later when we went into a bed- 
room and I was presented to their 
uncle, a marabout. He wanted me 
to photograph his magic things, which 
he proceeded to carefully arrange 
against the wall. After I had taken 
the picture, I asked what the various 
objects were for. One was for de- 
tecting a thief: the marabout would 
assemble all the suspects before him 
and pass the object over the head of 
each one. It wouldn't slide over the 
head of the thief, I think he said. One 
of the things was for healing, another 
for diagnosis, and another for inflicting 
injury ona person who had done you 
wrong. The marabout said that the 
potency of the objects was so great 
that if a live chicken were exposed 
to them for a certain time, it would 


die. 


Though I didn’t sleep at their house, 
I spent most of the next few days with 
Assanatou and Momadou. They took 
me all around the town to visit their 
friends and relatives. I did my best 
to learn the Bambara greetings with- 
out plunging over the brink into lin- 
guistic confusion. 

Mopti was remote, but I didn’t feel 
isolated. Everything seemed _per- 


fectly normal. I regretted having to 
go back to Bamako to take the plane. 


Leavinc Mopti was the real farewell 
to Africa for me. (Easy-going Liberia, 
where I stayed with Peace Corps vol- 
unteers, was like a jaunty coda.) In 
my journal, I griped as usual about 
the trials of bush transport, but I was 
chuckling at the same time. 


Monday, June 17. The truck ride 
last night was a real classic. We left 
Mopti at 6 p.m. Sunday and pulled 
into Bamako at 8:30 a.m. Monday. I 
was made to sit in front, in that terrible 
middle seat right on top of the motor. 
The proprietor of this van was one 
of those unscrupulous types who sells 
as many tickets as people will buy, 
notwithstanding the van's distinctly 
limited capacity. There were five of 
us crammed in the front. Moreover, 
his miserable van didn't even run. 
Every time the ignition was turned off 
it could not be started again unless 
the van was pushed down hill, a little 
performance repeated innumerable 
times in the course of the night. Nat- 
urally, it took us quite a while just to 
get under way. No sooner had we 
pulled out of Mopti than we had to 
stop at a so-called police check point, 
where we sat around for 45 minutes 
while the driver chewed the fat with 
the police. Next, after proceeding 100 
yards down the road, we had to stop 
and repair the motor. By the time 
this had been accomplished, it was 
nearly 7 o'clock — time to pray. Fifty 
yards further and we pulled over again 
so everyone could trundle out the rit- 
ual mats and teapots. 

I guess I still haven't gotten over 
my American impatience with the 
African concept of time. Yet I also 
feel that here, for perhaps the first 
time, I can truthfully say that I like 
Africa, that I feel really comfortable 
with this way of doing things and of 
perceiving the world. There were 
people and places that I liked in Sene- 
gal too, but somehow my feeling at 
this point is different. I don’t know 
if this is because Mali is very different 
from Senegal or because I myself have 
changed. 
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Benefit 

N.Y. auction 
supports 
Art Museum 


expansion 


by Gail Feigenbaum ‘72 


The writer majored in English as an 
undergraduate. She received the M.A. 
in art history from Oberlin in May and 
is continuing studies in the Ph.D. pro- 
gram in art history at Princeton. 


wo entire floors of exhibition 

space at the Castelli and Sonna- 

bend Galleries in New York were 
crowded with Oberlinians, friends 
and people familiar to Oberlinians on 
the evening of April 1. All were gath- 
ered to preview an exhibition of mod- 
ern art which was to be sold at auction 
April 9 as a benefit in honor of Prof. 
Ellen Johnson ’33. The 54 works in the 
show had been donated by artists, 
dealers and collectors throughout the 
country to help raise money for a gal- 
lery of modern art to be added to the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum at Ober- 
lin. Last year, an exceptionally gener- 
ous, anonymous donation to the build- 
ing fund from an Oberlin graduate 
was accompanied by the request to 
name the new wing The Ellen John- 
son Gallery of Modern Art. Thus it 
was in Prof. Johnson’s honor that her 
friends and friends of the Museum 
joined in this unique cooperative 
effort to help finance the construction 
costs of the addition. Most of the 
funds for the $3.2 million project, in- 
cluding an addition to the art depart- 
ment and general remodeling of the 
Museum, had been raised through 
grants and private donations. The 
benefit exhibition and auction, 
master-minded and tirelessly carried 
out by Richard E. Spear, director of 
the museum, brought in the remaining 
sum needed to justify the decision to 
break ground for construction (al- 
though Mr. Spear hastens to assure me 
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that additional contributions still are 
very much needed to complete the 
funding). 

Friends of Ellen Johnson, who will 
retire from teaching in June 1977, 
were invited to donate works of art 
for auction, in order to help realize a 
lasting tribute in the form of a modern 
art gallery to bear her name. This 
project provided a focus for the re- 
spect and affection which the New 
York art world holds for her. Those 
who know Ellen Johnson, who are fa- 
miliar with her sensitive and percep- 
tive teaching, her incisive critical writ- 
ings and her warm and _ loyal 
character, will immediately under- 
stand why the response to this uncon- 
ventional fund raising project was so 
enthusiastic and generous. 


A vistror to the present modern art 
gallery in the Allen Memorial Art Mu- 
seum is likely to encounter a student 
standing transfixed in front of Monet's 
Wisteria or Barnett Newman's One- 
ment IV. Chances are excellent that 
this intent observer is enrolled in one 
of Ms. Johnson’s courses, and that this 
is the first time the student has ever se- 
riously explored a work of art. Per- 
haps this student is one of the approxi- 
mately 450 who pack Hall Auditorium 
on Monday and Wednesday mornings 
to hear Ms. Johnson lecture about Ce- 
zanne, van Gogh or Duchamp. 

On most campuses, art history 
courses take only a cursory glance at 
postwar art. But Ellen Johnson 
teaches an entire course called “Art 
Since 1945,” which concentrates on 
abstract expressionism, pop and mini- 
mal art. Few indeed are the colleges 
which promote a serious interest in 


Exhibition view. From left, Jim Rosen- 
quist, “Untitled”; Miriam Schapiro, “The 
Secret Garden”; Charles Hinman, “Red 
and Blue X”; Gary Bower, “White Spine.” 
Foreground: Claes Oldenburg, “Model: 
Sculpture in the Form of a Trowel Stuck 
in the Ground.” Photo by Eric Pollitzer. 


the art of this decade, but Prof. John- 
son tells her students, “this is your art” 
and offers an advanced seminar on 
contemporary art. This seminar is en- 
riched through an active program of 
visiting artists (funded by donations 
from alumni and friends of the Mu- 
seum), for which Ms. Johnson, togeth- 
er with Assoc. Prof. Athena Tacha 61 
M.A., is in large part responsible. Stu- 
dents are welcome to bring their ques- 
tions and test their ideas with those 
men and women who are involved in 
the most recent developments of art. 
Not only does this program augment 
the classroom experience, but it also 
imparts an incalculable depth and 
richness to the entire art department 
curriculum. One suspects that the vis- 
iting artists, who respect what Oberlin 
stands for and are grateful for the sup- 
port contemporary art has always 
found at Oberlin, thoroughly enjoy 
these informal exchanges with the en- 
thusiastic and well-informed students 
of Ms. Johnson. Quite a number of 
the artists represented in the benefit 
exhibition, in fact, have been visiting 
artists at Oberlin, among them Mel 
Bochner, Gary Bower, Agnes Denes, 
Nancy Graves, Ray Johnson, Steve 
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Albrecht and Agnes Saalfield with Ellen 
Johnson. Photo by Patricia Ruben. 


Kaltenbach, Sol LeWitt, Robert Mor- 
ris, Claes Oldenburg, Dorothea Rock- 
burne, William Wegman and Peter 
Young. 


Most oF My OWN classmates from the 
1972 contemporary art seminar were 
at the preview opening of the exhibi- 
tion. It is one indication of Ms. John- 
son’s impact on her students’ lives that 
no fewer than ten members of our 
seminar of 12 are either working in 
art-related jobs in museums, galleries 
and schools, or studying studio art or 
art history. In fact two members of 
that seminar provided valuable assis- 
tance with the arrangements for the 
auction, Douglas Baxter "72 and Jay 
Gorney 773. 

A number of the artists represented 
in the benefit exhibition had partici- 
pated in another project associated 
with Johnson’s name. That is the bien- 
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nial Three Young Americans Show 
which Ellen Johnson has frequently 
organized — and_ consequently 
amazed the art world with her uncan- 
ny ability to recognize important 
movements in art at the moment of 
their emergence. Veterans of those 
Three Young Americans exhibitions 
whose works were in the benefit auc- 
tion include Robert Rauschenberg, 
John Chamberlain, Charles Hinman, 
Budd Hopkins °53, Bruce Nauman, 
Ann McCoy, Claes Oldenburg, Alan 
Saret and Frank Stella. 

The extent of contemporary art ac- 
tivity at Oberlin has been remarkable, 
and much of the impetus has come 
from Ms. Johnson. Jim Dine, for ex- 
ample, whose charcoal and gouache 
drawing of a two-handled saw was 
one of the outstanding pieces in the 
exhibition, was artist-in-residence at 
Oberlin in 1965. Also that year, Will 
Insley, who contributed a_ striking 
painting entitled Wall Fragment, was 
artist-in-residence at Oberlin. One 
name in contemporary art familiar to 
every Oberlin student is that of Claes 
Oldenburg ’72h, a close friend of E]- 
len Johnson. His Giant Three-Way 
Plug on the grounds of the Museum 
has provoked more conversation than 
any other art in town. Oldenburg is a 
frequent visitor to Oberlin. His evoc- 
ative work in wood called Model: 
Sculpture in the Form of a Trowel 
Stuck in the Ground was a favorite of 
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many opening night visitors at the 
Johnson exhibition. 

The success of the auction de- 
pended, too, upon the generosity of 
dealers and collectors who have sup- 
ported the Museum in the past and 
who donated works to this exhibition. 
Paul Walter °58, long a friend of the 
Museum, donated an important draw- 
ing by the late Eva Hesse. Two paint- 
ings were given by gallery-owner An- 
dre Emmerich 44. Donald Droll, a 
close friend of Ms. Johnson, contrib- 
uted a collage by Ann Ryan, and AI- 
brecht and Agnes Saalfield, formerly 
of Cleveland, honored Ms. Johnson 
with their gift of a handsome canvas 
by Frank Stella. A fine monotype by 
Mark Tobey was donated by Katha- 
rine Kuh who has long admired Ellen 
Johnson’s efforts to promote the un- 
derstanding of modern art at Oberlin. 


SO MANY PEOPLE were instrumental in 
the success of this benefit project that 
they cannot all be mentioned, al- 
though a handful of people who were 
exceptionally generous with their en- 
ergy or resources must be acknowl- 
edged. Jane Kleinberg °75, a student 
of Ms. Johnson, did much of the work 
on the catalog. Athena Tacha Spear 
assisted in a wide variety of ways. 
Leo Castelli’s encouragement and 
cooperation were prime factors in the 

continued on page 15 
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Exibitions of 
Lichtenstein, 
Warhol and 
Sarat. 


Ruth Coates 
Rousch °34 and 
artist-donor 
Gary 

Bower. 


Dealer Robert 


Light ’50, Ellen P 


Johnson and 


artist-donor 
Hannah Wilke. 


Critic David 
Bourdon (Vil- 
lage Voice) 
and Hannah 
Wilke. 


Dealer Michael 
Sonnabend. 


Ellen Johnson 
and Paul Walter 
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Exhibitions of 
Chamberlain, 
Snyder and 
Stella. 


John Newman 
73 and Alison 
Hartman ’74 
with Ellen 


Johnson 


Dealer Leo 
Castelli. 


Artist-donor 
Don Judd. 


Critic Robert 
Rosenblum, 
dealer-donor 
Irving Blum, 
critic Cindy 
Nemser 

and artist-donor 
Alan Sonfist. 


Artist Bob 
Lobe 67, Ellen 
Johnson and 


artist-donor 
Will Insley 


Values 


and 
goals 


in 
higher 
education 


by David M. Byers 
and Frank Sadowski 


David Byers has been campus minis- 
ter at Oberlin since 1970. He leaves 
June 30 to become dean of students at 
Lake Forest College. Frank Sadowski 
is an intern in the Campus Ministry. 


n ancient sage once said, “If you 

do not know where you are go- 

ing, any direction will get you 
there.” To help Oberlin avoid such in- 
direction, during last Winter Term the 
Alumni Office and the Office of Cam- 
pus Ministry invited five alumni, the 
chaplain of Harvard University and 
all interested people from the College 
to discuss some of the following ques- 
tions: Does Oberlin know where it is 
going? In what directions is Oberlin 
moving? What values should inform 
its direction? What goal should it set 
for itself? 

The questions overwhelmed the an- 
swers, of course, but it was fun and 
very edifying. The six sessions attract- 
ed several hundred and were a dialog- 
ical demonstration of Oberlin’s diver- 
sity and its richness. While there was 
no attempt to present concrete propo- 
sals or obtain consensus, there were 
several themes that these observer- 
participant organizers noticed contin- 
ually. Among them: 

1. Oberlin considers an examina- 
tion and discussion of the values it 
supports and the goals toward which 
it is striving not only a legitimate but a 
necessary enterprise. 

2. There is a uniqueness to Oberlin 
that must be continued. While the 
sources of that uniqueness were an is- 
sue of friendly contention, there was 


some agreement that a social concern, 
attention to fundamentals, and diver- 
sity were aspects of it. 

3. The highest ideals of higher edu- 
cation must be pursued at Oberlin as 
they have in the past. (There was 
more than a trace of hubris in the dis- 
cussions at times.) 

4. There was a fundamental con- 
cern that Oberlin fulfill its mission 
(though difficult to define), be true to 
its heritage and expand its vision. 

There was also a beautiful uniform- 
ity in approach. Along with pride in 
Oberlin, there was a sense of the need 
to be lovingly critical for the good of 
the institution. That tone was a help- 
ful corrective to the pressures and 
strains of the budget-cutting of the 
previous semseter. 

It is impossible to do justice here to 
the richness of the main speakers’ 
thoughts. Some cryptic highlights, 
perhaps, can serve to highlight the dis- 
cussion. 


Joseph Elder °51, alumni-elected 
trustee, former faculty member, for- 
mer Shansi rep, now assistant profess- 
or of sociology at Wisconsin: In a time 
of institutional “trauma” — proposed 
governance revision, consideration of 
faculty collective bargaining and bud- 
get cuts — the need for definition of 
goals and the values that may inform 
those goals is particularly pertinent 
and pressing. 

A college expresses its values in 
many ways: courses taught and not 
taught, the content and perspective of 
such courses, budget cuts and gover- 
nance. 

An intellectual danger in America is 
that we concentrate only on an 
“American” body of knowledge, 
define and examine problems that are 
parochial. We need a broadened per- 
spective of viewpoints toward the 
whole world. Concerned about a 
“tunnel vision” at Oberlin — the equa- 
tion of a middle class American view- 
point with reality and the world’s 
deepest concerns. 

Does Oberlin adequately prepare 
its students for “citizenship in the 
world’? Does Oberlin adequately ex- 
plore fresh models for problem- 
solving? Does it see itself as a creator 
of new models? An affirmative an- 
swer to these questions would be con- 
sonent with Oberlin’s heritage. 


Fran Grossman ’61 whose remarks 
appeared in the March-April issue: In 
clinical psychology we discover most 
individual problems are in great part 
cultural and societal. It follows that 
value and goal questions, as they 
affect individuals, are basically institu- 
tional questions. 

Higher education must explicitly fa- 
cilitate (not just implicitly) changes in 
values — we must develop values and 
not simply accept values. 

We need to develop and practice a 
more balanced understanding of what 
liberal arts education means; it’s not 
just a “head” trip. 

Does Oberlin do anything signifi- 
cant in forming values or does it just 
admit students with certain values 
and, in terms of value formation, 
leave them pretty much alone? 


Charles Mosher ’28, Oberlin’s con- 
gressman, former editor of the Alum- 
ni Magazine, now a trustee of the Col- 
lege: There is a greater need than in 
the past to give serious consideration 
to what Oberlin is supposed to be. 

We need to recover Oberlin’s 
unique tradition of activism and social 
concern. Oberlin students were al- 
ways extraordinary in terms of their 
“seeking.” We have sought to shape 
their minds and spirits to make them 
“permanent seekers,” to shake their 
assumptions about the world while 
emphasizing discipline and providing 
concerned support as they grappled 
with the issues. 

The question is: how do we best ed- 
ucate people to deal most productive- 
ly with “dilemmas”? 

Values are best taught discreetly; it 
happens as a result of questioning and 
challenging assumed values. 

We are too introverted, we take 
ourselves too seriously. We need a 
greater sense of humor, to be able to 
laugh at ourselves, to recognize the 
paradoxes of truth about ourselves 
and others. 


Eleanor D. Macklin ’54, lecturer in 
adolescent psychology at Cornell’s 
School of Human Ecology: The chief 
purpose of a liberal arts college is to 
humanize its constituents. This means 
developing interpersonal skills and a 
“capacity for intimacy” as well as de- 
veloping the traditional cognitive 
skills. 

Components of a capacity for inti- 
macy include a realistic assessment of 
the self, a concern for the growth of 
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others, a willingness to risk the self 
and an openness to sharing with oth- 
ers. 

Developing such interpersonal skills 
is just as important (it could be ar- 
gued, more important) as learning to 
operate a computer. 

One of the chief obstacles to the de- 
velopment among students of a ca- 
pacity for intimacy is sometimes the 
faculty. They are trained to be logi- 
cal, objective people, but seldom are 
they models for this other kind of 
learning. They may not be capable of 
expressing their own “feelings” or of 
listening to the “feelings” of others. 


Henry W. Sams °33 whose remarks 
also appeared in the March-April is- 
sue: Oberlin is, and should be, dedi- 
cated to basic learning, a teaching 
College. Oberlin needs to pursue and 
protect the pure, uncompromised 
ideal of intellectual apprenticeship. 

Oberlin’s mission is to send into all 
areas of society people with a firm 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
their craft. Such people are an en- 
dangered species. 

We must ask ourselves, What are 
the characteristics of an _ ideally 
equipped 22-year-old?” 


Peter J. Gomes, Plumber Professor 
of Christian Morals at Harvard: One 
hundred and fifty years ago the task of 
clarifying values and goals was not 
everyones function. At Harvard it 
was delegated to the Plumber Profess- 
or, the “Professor of the Heart.” To- 
day the definition of values and goals 
is everyone's task. 


The academy is not an end but a- 
means; knowledge is not an end in it- ° 


self but for something beyond. The 
academy must work at clarifying the 
nature of that further end. 

Students want to know what beliefs 
will make a difference in their lives. 
There is a deep desire to be commit- 
ted to something worthy of commit- 
ment; they fear the risk that they will 
choose to invest themselves in the 
wrong thing. Most colleges and uni- 
versities today seem ill-prepared to 
deal with questions of commitment, 
individual or institutional. 


Conclusion: In Plato’s Apology, 
Socrates says to Callias, “If your two 
sons were only colts or bullocks we 
could have hired a trainer for them to 
make them beautiful and good, and 
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all that they should be; and our trainer 
would have been, I take it, a horse- 
man or a farmer. But now that they 
are human beings, have you any train- 
er in your mind for them? Is there any 
one who understands what a person 
and a citizen ought to be?” 

The task of defining and clarifying 
educational values and goals is an an- 


cient one, but if anything emerged 
with clarity from the Winter Term 
series at Oberlin it is this: Oberlin’s 
heritage, its present and its future re- 
quire of all of us, as a community, a 
persistent effort to discover where we 
are going and why we are going there; 
directionless, we fail to be true to any- 
thing. 


BENEFIT AUCTION SUPPORTS ART MUSEUM EXPANSION 


continued from page 12 


success of the project, and the admin- 
istrators of Sotheby Parke Bernet, 
who were kind enough to waive their 
commission on the sale, deserve a sin- 
cere thanks from future visitors to The 
Ellen Johnson Gallery of Modern Art. 

Several of the artists in the exhibi- 
tion have works in the permanent col- 
lection of the Allen Memorial Art Mu- 
seum, and even more have works in 
the art rental collection. Ellen John- 
son organized the latter program in 
1940 when she was serving Oberlin as 
art librarian. For $2.50 a semester, 
student enliven their dormitory walls 
with some 300 works by artists such as 
Bonnard, Christo, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Picasso, Dali, Warhol and Goya. Each 
year new works are acquired, many 
by very young artists whose works 
Prof. Johnson has discovered on her 
innumerable treks through the Bow- 
ery and SoHo, loaded down with her 
camera equipment and_ climbing 
endless flights of stairs to loft-studios. 
It is a memorable part of the Oberlin 
experience to arrive at the Museum at 
8:00 on a freezing February morning 
to get a good place in line for the art 
rental. The first couple of students are 
rolling up their sleeping bags after 
having spent the night at the door to 
ensure getting their first choice. Some 
students actually enroll in art courses 
because of an interest in art kindled 
by living with an original work 
brought home by a roommate from 
the rental collection. Alumnae at the 
opening party remarked in front of 
the lithographs by Jasper Johns or 
Bruce Naumann’s neon light piece 
that they had once had a work by that 


artist in their dormitory room. Clear- 
ly, few will forget their exposure to 
modern art at Oberlin. 

In addition to the Ellen Johnson 
Gallery of Modern Art, the construc- 
tion project of the Allen Art building 
includes expanded facilities of the art 
department, particularly new studio 
space and a new library (to be named 
for Clarence Ward), and new labora- 
tory space for the Intermuseum Con- 
servation Association. General re- 
modeling of the Museum is scheduled 
as well; one of the new spaces in the 
old building will be the Wolfgang 
Stechow Print Study Room. 

The benefit exhibition-auction was 
a two-fold success. Donations had 
been solicited under the understand- 
ing that if bidding did not meet the 
minimum prices (“reserves”) set for 
the works, the pieces would become 
part of the permanent collection of 
the Museum as gifts in honor of Ellen 
Johnson. Good fortune was with 
Oberlin, for not only did the auction 
proceeds meet the anticipated goal, 
but the permanent collection also was 
enriched by a number of outstanding 
works by such artists as Robert 
Rauschenberg, Andy Warhol, John 
Chamberlain and Robert Morris. The 
foundations of the addition have been 
poured and this is dramatic evidence 
that those who participated in the 
benefit auction helped ensure not only 
that The Ellen Johnson Gallery of 
Modern Art will be a reality by the au- 
tumn of 1976, but that it will be filled 
with several new additions to its truly 
distinguished collection of contem- 
porary art. 


Members of the John Frederick Oberlin Society enjoyed a 
social hour at the Oberlin Inn during their visit to the campus John Stern ’39 and Richard J. Kent 


4, co-chairmen of the 
April 5-6. 


lod 


Society, with James A. ’27 and Helen James Roemer ’27. 


I 


Underwriters 
of 

Oberlin‘ 
current 
operations 


hen the John Frederick Oberlin 

Society was created in Febru- 

ary 1974, it was described as 
“an organization for alumni and 
friends of Oberlin who have demon- 
strated an unusual interest in the Col- 
lege and who contribute substantially 
to its sustenance and growth.” 

Founders of the Society were espe- 
cially concerned about Oberlin’s re- 
sources for current expenses. They 
believed the new organization could 
help Oberlin “meet the funding prob- 
lems of the present and prepare for 
the future.” 

The name “John Frederick Oberlin 
Society” was selected as reaffirmation 
of the belief that the College could 
not have been named after a more ap- 
propriate figure than the Alsatian pas- 
tor who employed educational tech- 
niques that were more than a century 
ahead of his time and whose life was 
devoted to progressive, enlightened 
service for the betterment of his fel- 
low men and women. 

Membership in the society is open 
to anyone who gives $1,000 or more 
during the fiscal year (ending June 30) 
designating the gift for underwriting 
the current operations of the College 
or Conservatory. Joining the Society 
one year does not imply a continuous 
commitment and the decision to ex- 
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tend membership is made annually. 
Lifetime memberships, however, are 
available for one-time donors of 
$20,000 when earnings are used to 
support current operations. 

During the five months from Febru- 
ary through June of 1974, the Society 
had 49 members who contributed 
$126,000 toward the 1974 Oberlin An- 
nual Fund. 

As fiscal 1975 draws to a close, the 
number has grown to 76 and contribu- 
tions as of May 31 had reached 
$115,000. All who joined the Society 
last year and this year will hereafter 
qualify as charter members. 


ALTHOUGH THE chief benefit to mem- 
bers of the John Frederick Oberlin 
Society is the knowledge that they are 
among the key supporters of the Col- 
lege, the College also benefits because 
such individuals are inevitably good 
ambassadors for the College to the 
communities and regions in which 
they live. To help these ambassadors 
see how their gifts are being used and 
to enhance their understanding of the 
College, there are opportunities for 
members of the Society to come to- 
gether, usually in Oberlin. 

The second such occasion since the 
Society was founded took place April 
5-6 when 45 members visited the cam- 
pus. They were encouraged to visit 
the new Seeley G. Mudd Learning 
Center and the Jesse Philips Physical 
Education Center, but their particular 
topics of study were the sciences and 
music. 

Geology Prof. James Powell, who 
has been associate dean of the Arts & 
Sciences Division and will become 


provost July 1, gave an introductory 
talk on the strengths of Oberlin’s 
science education program and the 
problems it faces in the current bud- 
getary stringency. He stressed the 
point that strong science programs 
need to be expensive at private insti- 
tutions because the low student- 
faculty ratio, with Ph.D.’s teaching in- 
troductory courses, helps them 
maintain an advantage over state- 
supported universities. 

Following Powell’s talk, the visitors 
viewed six demonstrations of activi- 
ties in the departments of chemistry 
and biology. These were coordinated 
by Biology Prof. Anna Ruth Brum- 
mett and Chemistry Assoc. Prof. Ter- 
ry Carlton. 

Later the group visited the Conser- 
vatory where Acting Dean David Boe 
hosted a tour and demonstrated elec- 
tronic music facilities. Edward Miller, 
associate professor of music theory 
and composition and director of the 
program of music and technology, 
gave a presentation, demonstrated 
hardware and answered questions. 
William Porter, instructor of organ 
and harpsichord, demonstrated the 
new Flentrop organ and played a 
brief Bach prelude. Dean Boe narrat- 
ed the demonstration. 

The group listened to remarks from 
President Danenberg and former Act- 
ing President Ellsworth Carlson °39 
and heard a private concert by the 
New Hungarian Quartet. 


Ithough not officially listed in the 

College catalog, a rapidly ex- 

panding and successful communi- 
ty organization in Southside Virginia 
is providing both employment and 
practical education for an ever in- 
creasing number of Oberlin Alumni. 
All totaled, nine Oberlin alumni in- 
cluding some people who spent time 
at Oberlin but did not graduate, have 
worked with the Virginia Community 
Development Organization (VCDO) 
in a variety of capacities, from organ- 
izing self help community groups to 
structuring cooperative food buying 
clubs to editing a monthly newspaper 
with a circulation of 20,000. 

The idea of VCDO is remarkably 
simple: if people band together to 
identify their problems, then they can 
begin to solve these problems syste- 
matically and improve their own con- 
ditions. VCDO itself offers both or- 
ganizing expertise to get these 
community groups started and back- 
up resources to offer them when 
they've identified the problems which 
they feel most important. Since its 
beginning in 1968 as a one-man opera- 
tion, VCDO has expanded until it 
now serves community groups called 
assemblies in 22 counties in Southside 
Virginia and eastern North Carolina 
as well as several metropolitan areas, 
a constituency of well over 50,000 
people. 

Oberlin’s relationship with VCDO 
had its start in 1971, when VCDO was 
recognized as a suitable place for the 
fulfilling of alternative service re- 
quirements of Conscientious Objec- 
tors. I went originally to VCDO to 
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complete my two-year CO commit- 
ment. Since my original position as a 
field organizer, I have been deputy 
administrator, problem solver, editor 
of the Assembly newspaper and di- 
rector of the North Carolina assem- 
blies. | I also was the first political 
science intern that Oberlin recognized 
and I received a semester's credit for a 
six-month study of the political con- 
straints to organizing the assemblies. 

Next Oberlinian with VCDO was 
Dennis Haseley 72 who became assis- 
tant projects director in charge of or- 
ganizing a food buying cooperative 
and assisting local assemblies in other 
economic ventures in the fall of 1972. 

The “Oberlin Grapevine” enabled 
others soon to hear about VCDO and 
to follow. Next came Steve Dawson 
‘72 and his wife, Peg 72. Steve took 
over the assembly newspaper, the 
Epistle, for a while and then moved 
into the field to organize. He is still at 
VCDO, now as field director in 
charge of training and supervising all 
of the field organizers. 

Amy Hirsch '73 and Chip Coffman 
‘73 arrived shortly after their gradua- 
tion. Amy took over dual responsibil- 
ities of paralegal problem-solving and 
organizing, while Chip was handed 


Oberlin 


in 
Southside 
Virginia 


by Will Hueston '72 


the fearsome job of pulling together 
the four urban assemblies in Ports- 
mouth, Va., a poverty-stricken region 
in the burgeoning Hampton Roads- 
Norfolk metropolitan area. 

Soon after Amy Ignatius 74 arrived, 
she enticed Chery] Lilley "74 to join 
VCDO for a summer. Amy “I” took 
to field organizing and_ problem- 
solving especially in the vital area of 
education. Cheryl, because of her 
short stay, was stuck with jobs of all 
descriptions, but made a real contri- 
bution thru her art work. 

The latest Oberlin arrival has been 
Rick Goddard ’74 who has the new 
position of administrative assistant to 
Don Anderson, the director. Conse- 
quently, Rick is getting a taste of the 
world of fund raising, and all of the 
details of maintaining an organization 
that now operates with a budget of 
about $200,000 per annum. 


WorK CONDITIONS have changed con- 
siderably for VCDO employees. Back 
in the time of CO’s, all workers were 
given room, board and a $15 per week 
stipend. This has changed now so that 
VCDOer’s are paid $75 per week to 
start, plus all work-related expenses in- 
cluding transportation, and can hope 
for raises and bonuses just as would 
any employee of a “traditional” com- 
pany or organization. The work, how- 
ever, is not traditional. Conditions in 
Southside Virginia are little better than 
30 years ago. While the rest of the na- 
tion suffers from a recession, the “black 
belt” of Virginia and North Carolina 
has not pulled out of the depression 
that began with the Civil War. The 
assemblies are struggling with the ba- 
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sic problems of securing food, clothing 
and shelter. They are concerned that 
their children can go to school and that 
someday the children will be able to 
stay and grow up in the South rather 
than flee north for work and security. 

In this sea of depression, the assem- 
blies shine out as a beacon of hope 
and opportunity. Already assemblies 
have created an air of “better things to 
come. Assembly organizing played 
a part in ushering in black county gov- 
ernment in two Virginia counties for 
the first time ever, even though both 
counties had black populations of bet- 
ter than 70%. The assemblies serve a 
“watchdog” capacity so that illegal 
discriminatory acts no longer pass un- 
challenged. When a black man was 
murdered in one of the counties a year 
ago, his white assailant was brought to 
trial on a murder charge. Five years 
ago the incident would have been dis- 
missed as “involuntary manslaughter.” 
An HEW investigation was instigated 
on a school system which was arbi- 
trarily throwing black children into 
special education classes so as to reap 
the benefits of increased federal 
funds. And a local official of the 
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Farmers Home Administration was 
forced to leave because of his outspo- 
ken disproval of loans to any black. 

These examples give some indica- 
tion of the wide range changes that 
the assemblies are vanguarding. Of- 
ten ignored, but possibly more im- 
portant is psychological change that is 
noticeable in the black communities. 
No longer are people afraid to speak 
up, or hesitant because they realize 
they could not change situations. No 
longer are political offices and ap- 
pointed positions the sacred right of 
“whites only,” for the black popula- 
tion is knowledgeable and aware. And 
no longer are children being raised in 
an atmosphere of despair, they see 
change happening and about to hap- 
pen and they have models to look to 
within their communities. 

Oberlin has been and will continue 
to play an instrumental role in this 
change, through the staff that it pro- 
vides and because of the quick and 
sensitive minds which it has nurtured 
in them. May the “Oberlin in South- 
side Viriginia” program long survive 
and grow. 


Author's Note: VCDO is still in need 
of staff and welcomes all inquiries. Po- 
sitions are available in a wide range of 
both office and field jobs. For more in- 
formation, write William Hueston, 


P.O. Box 1834, Petersburg, Va. 23803. 


Home near Petersburg Junior High. 
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Last 

great 
battleground 
against 
smallpox 


by Daniel S. Blumenthal, M.D., '64 


The writer currently is an epidemiolo- 
gist at the U.S. Public Health Service's 
Center for Disease Control, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


“or the first six weeks of my stay in 
the north Indian state of Bihar, I 
thought of myself as involved ina 

rather purposeless adventure. Trav- 
eling by jeep from village to village as 
part of the World Health Organiza- 
tion Smallpox Eradication Program 
was certainly a unique experience; but 
with over 70,000 cases of smallpox re- 
ported from Bihar in the first half of 
the year, total eradication of the dis- 
ease was surely not, I thought, a realis- 
tic possibility. 

But by the end of the summer, it 
was becoming increasingly difficult to 
find a case of smallpox in any of the 
villages, and reports from throughout 
the state showed the disease to be 
everywhere on the decrease. The 
summer's activity, I realized, had 
been more than an adventure: small- 
pox was on its way to extinction. 

The idea that smallpox could be er- 
adicated is not a new one. The Eng- 
lish country doctor, Edward Jenner, 
discovered vaccination in 1796, and 
four years later he wrote, “May I not 
with perfect confidence congratulate 
my country and society at large on 
their beholding . . . an antidote that is 
capable of extirpating from the earth 
a disease which is every hour devour- 
ing its victims; a disease that has ever 
been considered as the severest 
scourge of the human race!” 

Despite Jenner’s notion that vacci- 
nation was “capable of extirpating 
from the earth” the disease of small- 
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pox, it was not until 1958 that the 
world’s health authorities, through the 
World Health Organization (WHO), 
came to agree that smallpox could, in- 
deed, be the first disease ever totally 
eradicated. And it was not until 1967 
that the WHO program really became 
functional as a concerted international 
effort. But between 1967 and 1973, 
the number of nations in which small- 
pox was endemic was reduced from 
30 to four. These four were India, 
Bangla Desh, Pakistan and Ethiopia; 
and in all but the former, the disease 
was being brought under control. 


SMALLPOX IS one of the most feared 
diseases of man. The victim develops 
a high fever for three or four days; 
then scores of pustules appear, cover- 
ing the entire body. Twenty to 40 
percent of persons contracting the dis- 
ease die; others are permanently 
scarred or, if they have had pustules in 
their eyes, blinded. 

And in India, at least in parts of In- 
dia, smallpox raged on. In mid-1974, 
WHO data showed that fully half the 
world’s smallpox was occurring in Bi- 
har, where over 15,000 deaths from 
the disease had been reported be- 
tween January and May. It was clear 
that if the war on smallpox was to be 
won, Bihar would be the last great 
battleground. 

The Indian government and WHO 
announced that an intensified small- 
pox eradication campaign would be 
launched in Bihar. All Bihari public 
health personnel — medical officers, 
malaria workers, cholera workers, 
family planning staff — were to make 
smallpox eradication their top priori- 
ty. From throughout the Western 
world and the other states of India, 
WHO recruited physician epidemiol- 
ogists to work in the field in Bihar su- 
pervising and coordinating eradica- 
tion efforts. 

Thus it was that in June 1974 I ar- 
rived for a three-month assignment as 
an epidemiologist in the north Bihar 
district of Samastipur, a 1,000-square- 
mile area of rivers and rice paddies in- 
habited by 1 million people living in 
some 1,500 villages. 

Samastipur District is fairly typical 
of most of the rest of Bihar. The state 
is one of the most crowded regions on 
earth: 60 million people live in an area 


about the size of the American state of 
Georgia. Eighty-five percent of these 
people inhabit small rural villages, vil- 
lages which are often isolated by im- 
passably muddy roads and floods dur- 
ing the summer rainy season — the 
time of year that I would be working 
there. Eighty percent of the people 
are illiterate and many do not under- 
stand or believe in vaccination and re- 
fuse to accept it. 

I would have a jeep and a team con- 
sisting of a driver and a “paramedical 
assistant.” The latter was an Indian 
health worker with special training in 
smallpox work and a reasonable com- 
mand of English. He would prove to 
be indispensable. 

The district was divided into 15 
blocks of about 100 villages each. Our 
assignment was to work with the Indi- 
an physicians who directed public 
health activities in each block. These 
block medical officers each com- 
manded a staff of 15-20 health workers 
who did the real work of smallpox 
eradication. It was their job to search 
out every case of smallpox and to vac- 
cinate all persons who lived in the vi- 
cinity of the smallpox victim. Our job 
would be one of supervision, coordi- 
nation and consultation. We would vis- 
it villages to see that the vaccination 
work had been done, we would enlist 
the aid of school teachers, agricultural 
workers and others in finding cases; we 
would do whatever seemed necessary 
to rid the district of smallpox. 


ON JUNE 26, I met Kedarnath Verma, 
my paramedical assistant, and my 
driver in Patna, the capital of Bihar, 
and we started the four-hour drive to 
Samastipur. We had gone no more 
than 30 miles when a small girl dashed 
across the highway — and we hit her. 
She was unconscious when I reached 
her side, was bleeding a little from her 
left ear, had no pulse and was not 
breathing. I managed to resuscitate 
her with mouth-to-mouth artificial 
respiration and _ closed-chest heart 
massage, and we rushed her to the lo- 
cal hospital; from there, she was sent 
back to the large Patna hospital by 
ambulance. She eventually recovered, 
I learned later, but for the rest of the 
summer, the mere sight of children 
playing close to the road frightened 
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me, even though I had not been driv- 
ing when the accident occurred and 
rarely drove at all. 

And there were always children 
playing close to the road, as well as 
adults working near the road, and 
walking in it, and riding bullock carts 
and bicycles and rickshaws. North 
Bihar was the first crowded rural area 
I had ever experienced; we were liter- 
ally never out of sight of people. Over- 
population took on new meaning to 
me in a way that it never could in the 
city. In the city, one expects crowds, 
but in the country, one looks for a bit of 
solitude. There was very little in north 
Bihar. 

The day after the accident, I ar- 
rived in the town of Samastipur, head- 
quarters of the district. At the office 
of the Civil Surgeon — chief health 
officer for the district — I reviewed 
the reports which were submitted 
weekly by each of the block medical 
officers. There had been over 4,000 
cases of smallpox reported in the dis- 
trict since the beginning of the year; 
currently, there were about 400 
known cases in 117 villages. 

As we began visiting the blocks, 
traveling to villages and following up 
leads, however, we began finding oth- 
er infected villages (outbreaks) which 
had not been reported. Clearly, the 
surveillance system needed to be im- 
proved. To this end, we talked to lo- 
cal education officials, to schoolteach- 
ers, to agriculture officers, to de- 
velopment officers, to any govern- 
ment worker who visited or worked 
in the villages; we explained the 
magnitude of the epidemic to them 
and asked them to report any case of 
smallpox immediately. It seemed to 
work; by the end of the summer, it 
would be impossible to find an unre- 
ported outbreak. 


BuT EVEN WHERE outbreaks were 
known, we found that vaccination 
work had been spotty. In some 
places, entire villages had been thor- 
oughly vaccinated; in others, no vac- 
cination had been done. Sometimes, 
villagers had refused vaccination for 
any of a variety of reasons. Some be- 
lieved that accepting vaccination 
would offend the smallpox goddess. 
Farm laborers — who worked in vir- 
tual serfdom to the wealthy landlords 
— knew that a reaction to the vaccina- 
tion might make them too ill to work 
for one or two days, with a resulting 
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loss of wages. Some were simply 
afraid of the unknown. 

In many places, though, vaccina- 
tions had not been performed because 
of simple disinterest on the part of the 
health workers. In truth, they often 
had little motivation to work. Wages 
were low: vaccinators were paid less 
than $20 a month. Moreover, there 
was a widespread conviction that the 
government bureaucracy was corrupt 
from top to bottom, and that jobs and 
promotions depended chiefly on 
whom one knew. The chain of com- 
mand, at any rate, was so diffuse that 
negligence was unlikely to be pun- 
ished, and there was little reward for 
work well done. In addition, there 
was the general feeling that it was all a 
waste of time — that smallpox would 
never be eradicated. And this, in 
turn, was part of the widespread feel- 
ing of hopelessness shared by so many 
of the Indians: there were too many 
people, too much disease, not enough 
food, not enough money, and things 
would never get any better. 

As the rains fell throughout July and 
August, the roads turned to mud, the 
rice paddies to lakes, and the lakes to 
floods. One block in Samastipur Dis- 
trict was entirely submerged, and 
most of the others were partially un- 
der water. Those villages which were 
not inundated were accessible only by 
boats — leaky country boats, poled 
across the flooded farmland. 

Many people were driven from 
their villages and gathered on the em- 
bankments in pitiful refugee camps. 
When we arrived to vaccinate flood 
victims, their typical response was, 
“Do you really want to help us? 
Don't give us vaccinations — give us 
food.” 

Emergency grain rations were dis- 
tributed by the government, but the 
allotments were grossly inadequate, 
and severe malnutrition was not an 
uncommon sight. 


WE SPENT ONE night on a country boat, 
loaded with sacks of grain so that the 
gunnels were barely four inches 
above the water line, lost in the mid- 
dle of hundreds of acres of floodwa- 
ter. The boat kept running aground 
in the shallow water as we splashed 
about in the darkness looking for a 
landmark, and Verma kept telling me 
stories of armed desperadoes — “da- 


coits” — who preyed on lost travelers 
such as ourselves. The dacoits never 
showed up, and eventually we found 
our way. 

When we weren't riding boats, we 
were battling mud in our jeep, fre- 
quently getting stuck on the rain- 
soaked dirt roads. Once, when the 
jeep was bogged down, we borrowed 
an elephant from a rich landlord who 
lived nearby and rode to a couple of 
outbreaks in style. We had hoped the 
elephant would also haul the jeep out 
of the mud, but it balked at this task, 
and we extricated the vehicle in the 
usual way — with the assistance of 
about a dozen villagers who pushed 
us out. 

Possibly the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the summer was the extraordi- 
nary hospitality displayed by every- 
body I worked with: medical officers, 
local officials, health workers, villag- 
ers. There were more invitations to 
share a meal or a cup of tea than I 
could possibly accept. “In India,” I 
was told more than once, “a guest is 
next only to God.” 

By mid-August, my initial pessi- 
mism had begun to fade; it was obvi- 
ous that smallpox was beating a slow 
retreat. - 

Old outbreaks were being con- 
tained at a rapid pace, and new ones 
were reported less frequently. When 
I left the district at the end of my 
three-month assignment in early Sep- 
tember, the 117 outbreaks that were 
active when I arrived had been re- 
duced to 34. In May, there had been 
almost 6,000 outbreaks in the whole of 
Bihar; now there were fewer than 
2,500. 

The numbers have continued to go 
down. By November, there were but 
five outbreaks in Samastipur and 400 
in Bihar. In the entire world, there 
were less than 700. Smallpox truly 
seemed to be on the road to extinc- 
tion. It seemed likely that by spring, 
there would be no more smallpox in 
Bihar, and probably none in India, al- 
though by WHO criteria, there must 
be no reports of the disease for two 
years before a country can be de- 
clared smallpox-free. 

It was very clear that the eradica- 
tion of smallpox would not solve In- 
dia’s problems. There will remain 
hunger and malnutrition, and cholera, 
and tetanus, and a myriad other woes. 
Still, I felt that I had been a first-hand 
witness to what will surely rank as one 
of the few great accomplishments of 
mankind: the total eradication of 
smallpox. 
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Staff appointments 

James L. Powell will become provost 
(chief budget officer) of the College 
July 1 with particular concern for 
budgetary matters as they affect aca- 
demic areas. 

Robert M. Longsworth will become 
dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences and David S. Boe will be- 
come acting dean of the Conservatory 
of Music. 

In announcing the appointments 
May 20, President Danenberg said, 
“The qualifications of the three ap- 
pointees, and their records of accom- 
plishments and dedication, are im- 
pressive. I have great confidence in 
their abilities and will rely heavily 
upon their counsel on academic and 
budgetary matters.” 

He said their success in carrying out 
the responsibilities of their positions 
“is essential for Oberlin’s future.” 

Powell has been associate dean of 
Arts & Sciences since 1973. He is pro- 


Powell 
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fessor of geology and has been a 
member of the faculty since 1962. He 
received the B.A. from Berea and 
Ph.D. from M.I.T. He has been geol- 
ogy chairman eight years and a mem- 
ber of the divisional and General fa- 
culty councils, the Educational Plans 
and Policies Committee, General Fa- 
culty Planning Committee, Advisory 
Committee on Budget Priorities and 
the Education Commission. 

Longsworth was acting dean during 
1974-75. He is associate professor of 
English and has been on the faculty 
since 1964. He received the A.B. 
from Duke and the M.A. and Ph.D. 
from Harvard. He twice has been 
English chairman and he has been a 
member of the Arts & Sciences Fa- 
culty Council and the Educational 
Plans and Policies Committee. 

Boe has been associate dean of the 
Conservatory during 1974-75 and in- 
terim acting dean since April 7. He is 
associate professor of organ and harp- 
sichord and has been on the faculty 
since 1962. He received the B.A. 
from St. Olaf and the Mus.M. from 
Syracuse. He has been a member of 
the Conservatory Faculty Council, 
Educational Policy Committee and 
General Faculty committees on fac- 
ulty service and on research and de- 
velopment. He will serve as acting 
dean until a permanent dean is select- 


ed. 


Fellowships and awards 

Christa Rakich °75, who majored in 
organ performance and German lite- 
rature, is one of 350 American stu- 
dents and_= artists selected for 
Fulbright-Hays awards. She will 
study in Vienna during 1975-76. She 
studied in West Germany in 1972 and 
has given organ recitals there and in 


the U.S. 
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New phone numbers 

The College’s telephone system was 
scheduled to be converted June 14 to 
permit individual offices and many 
student rooms to receive and place 
calls without going through the Col- 
lege switchboard. 

This new system (Centrex) has a 
particular advantage for alumni and 
others because it permits direct dial- 
ing to reach individuals at Oberlin and 
in many cases eliminates the need to 
place “person-to-person” calls when 
using long distance. 

The Alumni Office, for example, 
can be reached by dialing (216) 775- 
8145. The Alumni Magazine’s new 
number is (216) 775-8182. The Col- 
lege switchboard, connecting all 
dormitories and offices, has been 
changed to (216) 775-8121. When us- 
ing the “555-1212” method to obtain 
distant directory assistance for other 
Oberlin numbers, callers are advised 
to tell the operator the name of the in- 
dividual or the office you want rather 
than asking for the number of the cen- 
tral switchboard. 


New Inn manager 
Service Systems Corp., known within 
Oberlin by its former name of Hi- 
Continental (“Hi-C”), took over man- 
agement of the College-owned Ob- 
erlin Inn on June 1. 

Service Systems, now a subsidiary 
of the Del Monte Corp., has managed 
the College's dormitory food opera- 
tions for seven years. The firm will 
handle all phases of the Inn, including 
lodging, dining, banquet and special 
event facilities. 

Richard E. Armon, area director of 
operations for Service Systems and 
food service director for the College, 
has added management of the Inn to 
his other duties. He has been on the 
“Hi-C” and Service Systems staff at 
Oberlin for seven years. 

Richard Homstead, the Inn’s gener- 
al manager for 25 years, is remaining 
at the Inn on a consulting basis. Day- 
ton Livingston, director of the Col- 
lege’s business and finance operations, 
noted that “the College is in Mr. Hom- 
stead’s debt for the dedication and 
professional guidance that has result- 
ed in tremendous progress in the op- 
erations of the Inn.” 
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Scott L. Brown 77, whose hobby is the art 
of make-up, is impersonating his way 
through Oberlin by making appearances 
through Northern Ohio as Mark Twain, 


Guest program approved 

The General Faculty has approved a 
“Winter Term Guest Student Pro- 
gram’ whereby non-Oberlin students 
may take part in Oberlin’s Winter 
Term effective in 1976. 

Each guest student will be required 
to (1) have an Oberlin host (student, 
faculty member or staff person) in res- 
idence during Winter Term, and (2) 
have a sponsor for a group or individ- 
ual project. The host is responsible 
for handling recruitment, communi- 
cations, housing and_ general 
orientation. On-campus room = and 
board fees will be prorated and the 
tuition fee is $250 with the under- 
standing that a substantial proportion 
of the income will be reserved for 
support of Winter Term. 

It is expected that as many as 100 
guest students will participate in J anu- 
ary 1976. 

The program was recommended 
by the Winter Term committee of the 
General Faculty in response to the 
decrease in College financial support 
for Winter Term in 1975-76. A survey 
of student interest in the program was 
conducted in April and response was 
predominantly favorable. 
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Adolf Hitler and Winston Churchill. 
Brown, a German major from Jaffrey, 
N.H., has been performing his Mark 
Twain impersonation since the age of 13. 


Gifts and grants 

Allen Art Museum has received a 
matching grant of $3,000 from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts to- 
ward the Conservation of Works of 
Art on Paper. A survey was made last 
year of the prints and drawings in the 
Oberlin Museum in order to record 
the condition and to plan proper con- 
servation of all works on paper. The 
collections include major examples of 
graphics by Schongauer, Durer and 
Rembrandt and many outstanding 
Old Master and modern drawings. 
The conservation work will be car- 
ried out at the Intermuseum Conser- 
vation Association and other centers 
in America. 


The College has received an unre- 
stricted grant of $5,000 from the Stella 
and Charles Guttman Foundation Inc. 
This constitutes an additional contri- 
bution for 1975 to the foundation’s 
continuing scholarship program 
which has previously been funded at 
the rate of $5,000 per year. Founda- 
tion trustees decided to double their 
scholarship support for this year only 
as a reflection of their concern for the 
plight of many colleges resulting from 
current economic conditions. 


A basic grant of $1,000 and a match- 
ing grant of $275 have been received 
from the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. 


Photos courtesy Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 


He patterns his impressions after famous 
Twain impersonator Hal Holbrook, but he 
takes most of his present act from Twain's 
writings. 


Ohio scholars 

Cynthia Gutierrez, a senior at Lorain 
(Ohio) Admiral King High School, 
was the first student to be accepted 
for admission to Oberlin in the second 
year of the College’s Ohio Scholars 
Program. She also was the first Ohio 
Scholar to enroll in Oberlin’s double 
degree program. She plans to major 
in math and in bassoon. 

Cynthia qualified for advance ad- 
mission to the Class of 1979 by rank- 
ing in the top five percent of her class 
and having combined S.A.T. scores of 
1100 or better. She performed with 
the Oberlin Summer Music Theater in 
1974 and she has appeared with the 
Elyria Summer Theater. 

The second Ohio Scholar admitted 
to the Class of 1979 was Jennifer Ann 
Wilhelm from Amherst, Ohio, a po- 
tential piano major. She was accom- 
panist for the Marion L. Steele High 
School choir and head accompanist of 
Concert Choir. She has also been pi- 
anist for productions of the Sandstone 
Summer Theater. 

The Ohio Scholars Program is one 
wherein admission to Oberlin is guar- 
anteed in advance to two qualified se- 
niors from each of the 34 high schools 
in Lorain, Erie and Huron counties. 


New day in economics? 

Thomas Dernburg, who has been on 
leave of absence for the past five se- 
mesters, the longest leave ever grant- 
ed an Oberlin faculty member, has re- 
signed as professor of economics. 

In a letter to the Oberlin Review, he 
said his decision was partly personal 
and “partly a reflection of the fact, 
given my interest in economic policy, 
that Washington is clearly the place to 
be.” 

During his leave of absence, Dern- 
burg has been assistant chief of the fis- 
cal affairs division of the International 
Monetary Fund. He has resigned this 
position, however, to become an 
economist for the new Senate Budget 
Committee which plays a key role in 
implementing the Budget & Im- 
poundment Control Act of 1974. 

At least two Oberlin alumnae also 
are among the prominent economists 
who are trying to help Congress con- 
trol the growth of the federal bud- 
get. One is Nancy Hays Teeters ’52 
who has become chief economist for 
the new House Budget Committee. 
The other is Courtenay Murphy Slater 
‘55 who has been senior economist of 
Congress’ Joint Economic Committee 
since 1970. Heretofore the JEC has 
been Congress’ only panel charged 
with looking at fiscal policy and feder- 
al spending. 

Now Congress has established a 
Congressional Budget Office which 
works with the new House and Senate 
committees. It is described as the 
first new government agency to over- 
see the U.S. economy since the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers 
was established 30 years ago. Busi- 
ness Week magazine says the greatest 
strength and hope of these groups is 
the “flood of economists of high aca- 
demic voltage” who have been re- 
cruited to staff them. 

Nancy Teeters told Business Week, 
“These are the most exciting jobs in 
Washington for economists because 
Congress will now have’ what 
amounts to its own Office of Manage- 
ment & Budget and its own Council 
of Economic Advisers.” She is one of 
the nation’s leading public finance 
economists and worked at the Office 
of Management & Budget in the first 
Nixon administration. She also has 
worked for the Federal Reserve 


Board and has been senior staff mem- 
ber in economic studies for the Brook- 
ings Institution and senior specialist in 
the Congressional Research Service, 
Library of Congress. She is past presi- 
dent of the 900-member National 
Economists Club. While at Brookings, 
she campaigned to make the U.S. bud- 
get controllable. 

Business Week says the “new eco- 
nomic braintrusters” are “weighted to 
the liberal side, with an almost clubby 
skein of associations. . . that involves 
ties to the Brookings Institution, Michi- 
gan, Oberlin and (Arthur M.) Okun.” 
All insist, however, that the emphasis is 
on professionalism in economics and 
not politics or advocacy. 

Courtenay Slater and Dernburg 
worked under Okun at the Council of 
Economic Advisers in the — late 
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1960's. Business Week noted that 
Dernburg takes issue with what he 
calls “the public sector bias” of liber- 
als and disputes Okun’s opposition to 
indexing the tax system to reduce the 
trauma of inflation. Dernburg spoke 
to this point at the March 14-15 con- 
ference on “Domestic Economic 
Stabilization: Current Problems of 
Recession and Inflation” sponsored by 
the Oberlin economics department 
and the Alumni Association. A spe- 
cialist in macroeconomics, he had 
been a member of the Oberlin faculty 
since 1961. 

Albert Rees ’43, who appeared at 
the March 14-15 conference with 
Dernburg and Courtenay Slater, 
meantime, is leaving the Washington 
scene to return to academia. He will 
become provost at Princeton Universi- 
ty in August after serving as director of 


President Ford’s Council on Wage and 
Price Stability since last summer. 

Rees, Slater and Teeters are mem- 
bers of Alumni in Service to Oberlin 
College (ASOC). 

Other Oberlinians involved in “high 
voltage” jobs related to economics in 
Washington include Edwin W. Martin 
°39 who is U.S. representative on the 
new World Food Council, Michael L. 
Hoffman 35 with the World Bank and 
George Jaszi 36 who keeps track of 
the Gross National Product. 

Meantime four Oberlinians now 
find Washington an “exciting” place to 
be a legislator. Sen. Harrison (Pete) 
Williams “41 (D-NJ) and Oberlin’s 
congressman, Rep. Charles A. Mosher 
28 (R-Ohio), have been joined by 
newly-elected Reps. Andrew Maguire 
60 (D-NJ) and Helen Stevenson 
Meyner (D-NJ). Maguire already has 
a reputation as one of the most con- 
troversial figures in Congress because 
he has lived up to his campaign 
promises to “make waves’ in the tradi- 
tionally confortable atmosphere on 
Capitol Hill. 

He was one of the freshman con- 
gressmen who fought to revise many 
of the House’s established rules and 
precedents and to oust some of the 
veteran committee chairman. The 
freshman congressmen elected him as 
their representative to the Democratic 
Study Group, an association of De- 
mocratic liberals in the House. Mosh- 
er, a 14-year veteran in Congress, now 
chairs the “Wednesday Group” which 
expresses the views of GOP liberals 
and moderates in the House. 

Meantime, Walter W. Heller 735, 
Regents’ Professor of Economics at 
the U. of Minnesota and alumni- 
elected trustee of Oberlin, visits 
Washington frequently in connection 
with economic matters. In March he 
testified before the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress and urged the 
committee to “think big” in proposing 
legislation to reverse the recession, re- 
duce unemployment and close the 
staggering gap between actual and 
potential Gross National Product. 

“In an economy with a $1.6 trillion 
potential, and with inflation waning, 
this is no time for members of Con- 
gress, or the Federal Reserve system, 
or the White House to be ‘men of little 
faith’ in the U.S. economy,” Heller 
asserted. “The danger of a renewed 
price upsurge lies years away, but the 
danger of renewed human despair 
and social unrest lies dead ahead.” 
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Professional development workshops 
Historically, Oberlin, has shown justi- 
fiable pride in the competence of its 
faculty as teachers as well as scholars, 
and great value is placed on the abil- 
ity of the faculty to transmit their 
knowledge and experience to stu- 
dents. But until recent years, there 
have been few supports for the fac- 
ulty members who wished to improve 
their professional skills in the class- 
room. 

Recognition of this was brought out 
in the College's “goals inventory” of 
a year ago when faculty members in- 
dicated that a substantial gap existed 
between “where we are” and “where 
we should be” in two important areas: 
developing faculty skills in classroom 
teaching, and developing faculty skills 
in meeting students’ personal develop- 
ment needs. 

Beginning in the spring of 1973, the 
College began offering faculty mem- 
bers the opportunity to participate in 
professional development workshops 
designed specifically to improve the 
interpersonal classroom skills, i.e., to 
develop ways of improving the quality 
of discussions and personal involve- 
ment in their classes. Since then, there 
have been nine workshops that have 
attracted some 75 faculty members, 
plus a number of administrators, stu- 
dents and other members of the cam- 
pus community. 

The focus, processes and formats 
of the workshops differ, but the over- 
all purpose seems fairly centered on 
the concept that individuals can im- 
prove the way they deal with others 
in the community: faculty members 
can improve upon their abilities to 
communicate with students, and vice 
versa; they can better understand the 
ways in which students learn and what 
inhibits optimal learning; individuals 
who feel uncomfortable about how 
they are meeting the demands of an 
intensive academic community can 
learn to better understand and handle 
that discomfort. The techniques in 
the workshops do vary, but at the core 
they all employ substantial amounts 
of personal interaction, whether the 
workshop is entitled “Blocks to Crea- 
tivity,” “Gestalt Methods in the Class- 
room” or “Theme-Centered, Interac- 
tional WILL-Workshop.” And, as 
organized under the direction of 
George Langeler, dean ot students, the 
workshops have become intensive, 
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sometimes rigorous weekends under 
the direction of professional leaders. 

Twenty-two persons gathered Fri- 
day evening, March 7, for example, 
in the YM Lounge in Wilder for the 
first session of a workshop on “Blocks 
to Creativity” under the supervision 
of Isabel Fredericson, instructor of hu- 
man development and a member of 
the staff of the Gestalt Institute of 
Cleveland. 

The purpose of the weekend — 
which would run for 20 hours between 
then and Sunday afternoon — was for 
participants to better understand ways 
in which they could make the most 
of their own capabilities. For some 
people, that would mean ‘unblock- 
ing” aspects of themselves that stood 
in the way of their accomplishing more 
than they presently are able to; for 
others, it would mean building upon 
blocks or areas in which they were 
already strong. The idea was to help 
discover or identify strengths, weak- 
nesses and concerns within the indi- 
vidual, and then use that knowledge 
to work through problems. 

The techniques or processes for 
learning differed. Friday evening was 
spent dealing with specific “blocks” 
that people often have such as fear 
of failure or the unknown, over-cer- 
tainty, resource myopia, being custom 
bound, being reluctant to exert influ- 
ence, or having a reluctance to play 
(e.g., tending to be too serious). Par- 
ticipants had done a small amount of 
basic reading and had made individual 
evaluations (based upon those read- 
ings) to decide in which areas they 
wished to concentrate. Work on the 
blocks was done individually, or in 
groups of two-to-five people; the work 
took the form of mental and verbal 
exercises, discussions and other re- 
lated activities. 

Work on the blocks continued 
through Saturday morning, with indi- 
viduals switching around and working 
with a variety of participants. Then 
Saturday afternoon and evening was 
spent working in groups of four or 
five on particular individual concerns. 
Through discussion, evaluation, and 
large quantities of feedback and ver- 
bal give-and-take, individuals tried to 
work through concerns using their 
“newfound” awareness of how they 
may, in fact, have been blocking them- 
selves. Sunday morning was spent as 
a wrap-up session, finishing unfinished 
business and evaluating the weekend. 

If it is difficult to describe what hap- 
pens during a weekend of that sort, 


it is even more difficult to rate a week- 
end as being “successful” or not. But 
George Langeler says that only one 
of the nine weekends thus far has been 
less than fully successful. The other 
eight have proven quite valuable to 
the participants. And the value, he 
says, is not limited to the good feelings 
that are commonly felt at the immedi- 
ate conclusion of the weekend. More 
important, he says, is that there has 
been some very positive feedback 
from faculty who have felt that on a 
continuing basis, techniques and con- 
cepts learned in the weekends have 
remained with them in their teaching 
efforts, and have thus improved the 
quality of teaching and the faculty- 
student relationships in the College. 

Langeler’s only concern, though, is 
not with the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram but with its future due to budget 
cuts: there is no money immediately 
available to continue to offer work- 
shops during the next fiscal year. At 
best, he hopes that some programs can 
be worked out, perhaps by depart- 
ments subsidizing faculty members 
similar to the way that faculty mem- 
bers are subsidized for professional 
conferences; at worst, a very strong, 
positive effort to enhance professional 
development at the College will have 
to be abandoned. 


TO OVERSEAS READERS 
Tired of waiting six to eight weeks 
for the boat to bring you news of 
your classmates and other Oberlin 
information and comments? 

Try a one-year “subscription” 
to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

Your check or money order for 
$10 (American), payable to Oberlin 
College, will enable us to send six 
issues of the magazine via “space 
available” Air Mail instead of 
second class “surface” mail. 

If your foreign address is per- 
manent, well send you reminders 
each year when it’s time for re- 
newal. On the other hand, if you 
leave the U.S. temporarily for a 
period of less than a year or more 
than a year, tell us your situation 
and well set up a “per issue” 
price. 

Write to Editor, Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Kilroy was where? 

Jack and Micki Scott’s recent move 
from the sports columns to the front 
pages and NBC’s “Tomorrow” show 
was followed, perhaps, with even 
greater interest at Oberlin than in the 
various offices and other places across 
the U.S. where Oberlin alumni won 
and lost arguments concerning Jack’s 
reign as chairman of Oberlin’s physical 
education department. 

The April 11 issue of the Review 
had a photo of an Oberlin I.D. card 
issued to Patty Hearst under the alias 
of “Rosebud Kane” and a copyrighted 
story to the effect that she had been 
on campus last semester and her fin- 
gerprints were found in former Acting 
President Carlson's office. The story 
reported that she had departed on a 
GLCA program to Cuba. 

Many readers found the photo and 
articles quite believable, but there 
were reports that some did not pick 
up the link between “Rosebud” and 
“Citizen” Kane. 

A headline which proclaimed that 
five trustees were being indicted in the 
failure of a plot to merge Oberlin with 
Ohio State brought the realization that 
this was what oldsters used to know 
as the Review's “hell issue” but ever 
since the days of the four-letter-word 
craze has come to be called the “April 
Fool issue.” 

At worst the Scott-Hearst linkup and 
the press conference where reporters 
had to find the location (in a church) 
from the Scotts’ attorneys brought 
much needed humor to the campus. 

At best, publications such as News- 
day, The New York Times, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and Sports Illustrated 
were moved to make a deeper investi- 
gation into Jack Scott’s adventures at 
Oberlin than they did in the days when 
Bill Grice seemed “just another Woody 
Hayes” to the sports writers. 

The New York Times, for example, 
in an article by Dave Anderson on 
March 20, caught the essence of how 
Scott proved at Oberlin that it’s diffi- 
cult for radicals to run establishments 
when they are given the chance. 

It erred, however, in listing George 
Sauer, former NFL “dropout” as a 
“monument” that should make Bill 
Walton “begin wondering what kind 
of a sculptor Jack Scott is.” 

Anyone who sat in the press box 
and listened to George Sauer tele- 
phone instructions to Oberlin’s re- 
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ceivers and flankers knew that he 
earned much more than his keep as 
a $1 a year football coach through 
Micki Scott’s Institution for the Study 
of Sport and Society. 

The Plain Dealer, in a March 30 
article that went “all editions” (instead 
of the edition that is distributed in 
Oberlin but not in Cleveland), did an 
investigation of the Scott regime at 
Oberlin that perhaps the Alumni 
Magazine ought to have done if, at 
the time, there had been any thought 
that it was believable. It stressed the 
fact that what Scott was saying about 
physical education and athletics (sPoRT 
AND THE RADICAL ETHIC, May-June 1972) 
was almost exactly what people such 
as President King, C. W. Savage, Jesse 
Feiring Williams, 09, J. H. Nichols and 
Lysle K. Butler had been saying ever 
since 1902. Scott, however, instead 
of saying “This is how we feel at Ober- 
lin” tried to make people believe that 
he had invented the idea himself. 
More than likely, he had thought of 
it himself. His (and Oberlin’s) mis- 
fortune was that he didn’t know it had 
happened before. 

Being a sociologist, he didn’t seem 
to realize that history was repeating 
itself; so he chose to attack his “own 
team.” 

Be that as it may his efforts at Ober- 
lin resulted in distorted observations 
in newspapers such as the San Francis- 
co Herald Examiner where Wells 
Twombly wrote on Feb. 26 that “he 
(Scott) eliminated the sale of tickets 
to basketball and football games . 
and (students) attended more games.” 
Attendance decreased in much the 
same way that people read newspa- 
pers for which they pay 15 cents and 
don’t read the “Shopping News” for 
which they don’t pay anything. Mr. 
Twombly also said that Scott was 
chased out of Oberlin by the arrival 
of anew president. The fact was that 
Scott's departure preceded by one day 
the departure of President Fuller. 

As was the case when he was at 
Oberlin, Jack Scott thrives on contro- 
versy. Obviously, he now finds “so- 
ciety’ more controversial than “sport” 
and his attacks on the F.B.I. are more 
challenging than those he has made 
on the late Vince Lomardi and on 
Woody Hayes and Bill Grice. 

The April 28 issue of Sports-Ilus- 
trated quoted Harry Edwards, the 
black activist who was one of the early 
leaders of the radical sports move- 


ment, as saying that he knows “what 
the struggle is, I've been there, but 
his (Scott’s) will be more intense and 
he will have more problems.” 

On the other hand, the April 12 edi- 
tion of Newsday quoted Scott as say- 
ing, “Obviously from this point on, 
Micki and I will have to earn our living 
mainly from writing.” If you take Scott 
slightly out of context, it also becomes 
obvious that his controversial associa- 
tion with Patty Hearst will sell more 
of whatever he writes than will his pre- 
vious association with Oberlin. 
Nevertheless, the “former Oberlin 
athletic director” title has been an 
easier way for the media to identify 
Jack Scott than it was for Oberlin to 
identify him in the spring of 1972 when 
he was hired to improve the depart- 
ment of physical education with “ex- 
citing” developments. 

Historians will someday probably 
still be arguing over whether Jack 
Scott ought to have been hired at 
Oberlin. They will surely agree, how- 
ever, that both Oberlin and Jack Scott 
have thrived on controversy. PT 


Lectureships 

Kenneth Quinn, professor of classics 
at the U. of Toronto, gave this year’s 
Charles Beebe Martin Lectures on 
“The Roman Writer and His Audi- 
ence.” 


Robert Venturi and his wife, Denise 
Scott Brown, gave eight Baldwin 
Seminars and two public lectures on 
“Architects on Architecture.” He is a 
partner and she is a principal in the 
Philadelphia firm, Venturi and Rauch, 
architects for the addition to Allen Art 
Museum and art building. 


Vanderbilt Divinity School now has 
a lectureship named for Antoinette 
Brown, who graduated from the Lad- 
ies Literary Course at Oberlin in 1847 
and from the Seminary in 1850. She 
was the first woman minister to be or- 
dained in the U.S. The first Brown 
lecture at Vanderbilt was delivered 
by Beverly Harrison, associate pro- 
fessor of Christian ethics at Union 
Theological Seminary. Her topic was 
“The Sound of Silence Breaking: 
Women Speak to Church and Socie- 
ty.” 
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Art work exhibited 

An exhibition of representative art 
work by Kathrin Cawein “66h, widow 
of Seabury C. Mastick 791, was on 
view May 12 through Memorial Day 
in Goodrich Lounge of the rare books 
section at the Seeley G. Mudd Learn- 
ing Center. 

Some 55 works by Mrs. Mastick 
were on display, including prints, 
drawings, pastels and manuscripts. 
She is a resident of Pleasantville, N.Y., 
and has exhibited in group shows in 
England, Paris, Italy and South Amer- 
ica as well as in the U.S. She also has 
had “one man” shows in Town Hall 
and the Village Art Center in New 
York, at the U. of Tampa and in Sara- 
sota, Fla. 


Faculty notes 

Leon Bates, instructor in pianoforte, is 
among 12 pianists chosen to commis- 
sion solo works for performance in 
the Bicentennial Recital Series of the 
Washington (D.C.) Performing Arts 
Society. He selected George Walker 
41, as the composer he wanted to 
write for him. 


John Pearson, associate professor of 
art, has received the 15th annual 
Cleveland Arts Prize for Visual Arts. 
He was cited as “an artist who has 
developed dramatically in the last few 
years,” whose “complex and original 
work is beautiful, exciting and of great 
quality.” The award is sponsored by 
Women’s City Club and the Cleveland 
Women’s City Club Foundation. It is 
funded by a grant from the Kulas 
Foundation and carries a cash prize of 


$0. 
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Robert L. Jackson, registrar, was 
awarded a certificate of life member- 
ship by the Ohio Association of Col- 
lege Admissions Counselors at the as- 
sociation’s annual meeting May 8. 
While serving as head of Oberlin’s ad- 
missions program 1949-72, he was 
president of the association during the 
1950's, chairman of the Ohio Commit- 
tee on High School-College Relations, 
and a member of the Sohio Scholar- 
ship Selection Committee. During 
the 1950’s and again in the 1960’s, he 
was Ohio’s representative on the exec- 
utive board of the National Associa- 
tion of College Admissions Counsel- 
ors. 


Charles W. Hayford, assistant pro- 
fessor of history, Warren F. Walker Jr., 
professor of biology, and J. Milton 
Yinger, professor of — sociology- 
anthropology, were among 39 Ohioans 
who contributed to the all-new 15th 
edition of Encyclopedia Britannica, 
the first complete restructuring of the 
set since the original three-volume edi- 
tion was introduced 206 years ago. 
The new Britannica 3 has 30 volumes. 
Hayford wrote the biography of Lin 
Tse-hsu, Chinese scholar and official of 
the Manchu dynasty. Walker wrote 
the article on muscle systems. Yinger 
wrote the article on “Social Aspects of 
Religion.” 


Edward L. Long Jr., professor of re- 
ligion, has been appointed Eli Lilly 
Visiting Professor of Science, Theolo- 
gy and Human Values at Purdue Uni- 
versity for the fall semester. He will 
teach an undergraduate course on the 
Human Condition and the Human 
Prospect and a course open to gradu- 
ates and undergraduates on ecology 
and justice. He is the third scholar to 
head the interdisciplinary program 
which is supported by a three-year 
grant of $120,000 from Lilly Endow- 


ment Inc. 


George F. Simons, Newman asso- 
ciate in the campus ministry program, 
lecturer in human development and 
house director at East Hall, has an Un- 
derwood Fellowship from the Dan- 
forth Foundation. He willbe on leave 
next year to pursue his main interest 
which is in researching, developing 
and publishing the pedagogy of reli- 
gious awareness which he has been us- 
ing in the course, “Religious Aware- 
ness,” which he teaches in the Human 
Development Program. 


Robert E. Warner, professor of phy- 
sics, has received a grant of $11,700 
from the National Science Foundation 
for renewed support of his research on 
“Reactions Among Light Nuclei at Me- 
dium Energies.” The grant is in addi- 
tion to one of $11,100 he received in 
1974. He does the experimental work 
at the Chalk River Nuclear Laborato- 
ries in Ontario and the analysis and the- 
oretical work at Oberlin. 


Herbert Henke °53, professor and 
chairman of the music education de- 
partment, has been appointed to the 
editorial board of the Music Educators 
Journal. 


Phyllis Glazier, assistant professor of 
English, is one of 94 to receive post- 
doctoral fellowships in national 
competition from the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. She will use 
her fellowship at the U. of Pennsylva- 
nia for work in folklore while on leave 
next year. 


Baritone Andrew Frierson, associate 
professor of singing, and his wife, so- 
prano Billie Lynn Daniel, gave a 
“recital for two voices” March 30 at 
Alice Tully Hall in New York City’s 
Lincoln Center. 


Sanford Margolis, assistant profess- 
or of pianoforte, was featured in con- 
cert March 20 at Abilene (Tex.) Chris- 
tian College. 


Daniel Moe, professor of choral con- 
ducting, was guest conductor for the 
All-State Chorus and the All-State 
Band April 5 at the annual spring con- 
ference of the West Virginia Music Ed- 
ucators Association. 


Robert Baustian, professor of or- 
chestral conducting, was one of three 
judges at the Metropolitan Opera Na- 
tional Council Regional Auditions at 
San Antonio (Tex.) College in Febru- 
ary. 


Dwight L. Wilson, career counselor 
for minority and low-income students, 
resigned March | to become associate 
dean of students at Marshall U. 


Also noted 

William P. Gerberding, vice president 
of Occidental College, has been 
named executive vice chancellor and 
professor of political science at 


UCLA. 
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The writer is basketball coach at Wil- 
liams College and associate director 
of physical education. He received 
the A.B. from Otterbein in 1956 and 
the Ph.D. from Ohio State in 1968. Dr. 
Nichols was the subject of his disserta- 
tion. 


ighty-five years have passed since 

John Herbert Nichols’ birth in 

Cleveland, Ohio, and it has been 
20 years since he retired from Oberlin 
College in 1955. As a permanent resi- 
dent of Oberlin, Dr. Nichols continues 
the tradition of active involvement in 
community affairs and serves his be- 
loved Camp Pemigewassett in New 
Hampshire as co-director and resident 
physician. 

In his professionally active years, 
Dr. Nichols ’11 stood as a quiet giant 
in the background of decision-making 
within the physical education profes- 
sion. Unlike a host of other celebrated 
Oberlin graduates of the era (Jesse 
Williams, Thomas Wood, Luther Gu- 
lick, Jay B. Nash, Dudley Reed, Nel- 
son Metcalf, Arthur Baker, Whitelaw 
Morrison, Edgar and Edwin Fauver) 
“Herb” Nichols was molded more in a 
manner of quiet, self-containment 
which maintained good personal rela- 
tionships with all. Arthur Baker ’1] 
once noted, “Such a characteristic en- 
abled him to achieve effectively in his 
years of refereeing, leadership and co- 
ordination of statewide interests in 
physical education.” 

Of his undergraduate days as an 
outstanding athlete in football, bas- 
ketball and baseball, the Hi-O-Hi 
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wrote: “The qualities he has added to 
our athletic spirit are ones that it will 
always need. There has always been 
something cleancut and sharp about 
his playing which keeps other teams 
on the defensive. Did you ever see 
him make a slow start, hesitate in a 
crisis, or play at less than top speed? 
That incessant unyielding gut which 
keeps him in the center of the game is 
none other than the spirit which has 
given us championships.” 

He carried that flaming spirit into 
his coaching at Oberlin the year after 
his graduation. 

It was during his tenure of study at 
Rush Medical College of the Universi- 
ty of Chicago that he became in- 
volved with officiating. Amos Alonzo 
Stagg, the famed coach at Chicago, 
called upon young Nichols to serve as 
an official for Chicago football scrim- 
mage sessions. The dedication which 
he put to this rather thankless task 
prompted Stagg to recommend him 
as an Official to the City and Suburban 
Leagues in Chicago. His reputation as 
a fair and hard-working official spread 
rapidly and within a year, and while 
still a student at Rush, Nichols became 
an official in the Western Conference 
(Big Ten). 

Following graduation from Rush in 
1916, Dr. Nichols was selected to 
serve Ohio State as the head of the 
physical education department and 
medical examiner. Lynn W. St. John, 
the athletic director at Ohio State, was 
most eager to secure the services of 
Dr. Nichols because he felt that the 
addition of a medically-trained man 
would give the department some pro- 
fessional and academic prestige with 


Physical 
education's 
unsung 
hero 


by Curtis W. Tong 


the university faculty. Medically- 
trained men were the department 
heads of most of the eastern schools at 
that time, including Dudley Sargent at 
Harvard, Edward Hitchcock at Am- 
heret, R. Tait McKenzie at Pennsylva- 
nia, George Meylan at Columbia and 
William Anderson at Yale. St. John 
recognized in Dr. Nichols what the 
former Sam H. Cobb called “one of 
the coming big educators in physical 
training in the country.” 


INTERRUPTED only by service as a med- 
ical corpsman for a year and a half 
during World War I, Dr. Nichols 
tenure at Ohio State was a fruitful 
one. He is credited with having 
changed the physical training pro- 
gram from one of traditional mass 
calisthenics to an elective program 
which brought great satisfaction to 
the student body. Of the transition, 
the Lantern, the Ohio State student 
newspaper, wrote: “Not a thousand 
years ago on this campus the average 
freshman hated his gym __ class- 
es . . . He wholeheartedly and _ sin- 
cerely hated gym because of the tire- 
someness of going through floor work, 
in which he was about as much inter- 
ested as he was in the outcome of a 
checker battle between two natives in 
the general store back home. But now 
there is a different story to tell. One 
finds freshman after freshman enthu- 
siastically discussing the gym classes, 
which seem in many cases to be the 
most interesting part of his schedule.” 

Dr. Nichols also devoted much time 
to securing academic credit for partic- 
ipation in physical education. After 
his return from military duty in 1919 
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that change, too, became a reality. 
And under his direction, the physical 
education major curriculum came into 
being a few years later. 

Nichols’ labors were not exclusive 
to university or departmental affairs. 
From results of medical examinations 
on matriculating freshmen, an alarm- 
ing incidence of defects resulting 
from a lack of exercise were detected. 
These findings prompted his efforts 
toward the passage of a physical edu- 
cation bill which would make instruc- 
tion in physical education compulsory 
in the public schools of Ohio. The bill 
was adopted into law in 1923. 

Of his work at Ohio State, A. W. 
Marsh, a colleague in the department 
there said, “Dr. Nichols always real- 
ized the highest ideals of the profes- 
sion, understood the relative values of 
the activities and never lost sight of 
the needs of all the students.” 

In September 1928, Dr. Nichols re- 
turned to Oberlin at the urging of Ath- 
letic Director Charles W. Savage and 
Whitelaw R. Morrison, director of 
physical education. His energies and 
expertise brought many innovations 
to the broadening intramural sports 
program which he headed. Among 
his contributions were the develop- 
ment of a student managerial system, 
an awards system and an annual In- 
tramural Festival. Within a few years, 
he received wide national acclaim for 
the outstanding program in intramu- 
rals at Oberlin. He was often called 
upon in the national association meet- 
ings to review his thoughts on intra- 
murals and to write on some for pro- 
fessional periodicals. 

When C. W. Savage retired in 1935, 
Nichols succeeded him as athletic di- 
rector. The 20 years which he served 
as athletic director and after Dr. Mor- 
rison’s_ retirement, as Department 
Chairman, were years devoted not en- 
tirely to Oberlin College but to the 
profession as well. 

The 1930’s brought to the profes- 
sion some sweeping changes which 
paralleled those occurring to all 
Americans following the drastic de- 
pression. Mabel Lee and Bruce L. 
Bennett ’39, in the 75th Anniversary 1s- 
sue of the Journal of Health, Physical 
Education ¢ Recreation, cited the 
merger of the Pentathlon and the 
American Physical Education Review 
into the Journal of Health and Physi- 
cal Education as an example of the 
change which was taking place. That 
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merger helped to give to the profes- 
sion a solid front, a common media 
for the dissemination of news at every 
level and to all corners of the country. 


THIS EVENT contributed to a greater 
awareness and_ stimulated interest 
throughout the nation to the work and 
accomplishments of many profession- 
al committees and organizations. Dr. 
Nichols saw in these conclaves a cli- 
mate to listen, to learn and to be 
heard. He became an active leader in 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation and its affiliated committees, 
the College Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, the Ohio Athletic Conference, 
the Ohio College Physical Education 
Association, other professional organi- 
zations and served as an appointed ci- 
vilian consultant to the Special Ser- 
vice Division of the European Com- 
mand at the close of World War II. 

Perhaps the greatest strength of 
Herb Nichols lay in a philosophy 
which reflected a deep concern for 
the educational opportunities avail- 
able to students through athletic parti- 
cipation. He expressed this feeling 
well when he wrote in some unpub- 
lished notes: “Intercollegiate athlet- 
ics, properly conducted, has a very vi- 
tal contribution to make to general 
education. Improperly conducted, it 
can undermine and corrode the very 
educational integrity of a college or 
university. Intercollegiate athletics 
are neither inherently good or bad, 
they are educational experiences in 
live and dynamic situations which can 
be constructive or destructive, in the 
attitudes that result and the climate of 
public opinion that is created.” 

The radiant personality of Dr. 
Nichols is best characterized in his 
work as a football official. Through 
the years he established a national 
reputation as being fair-minded, 
knowledgeable of the rules and of 
keen judgment in interpreting the 
rules. Following the _ traditional 
Thanksgiving Day game _ between 
Georgia and Georgia Tech in 1950 and 
officiated by Dr. Nichols, an Atlanta 
newspaper wrote: “The officiating 
was superb. Referee Nichols, espe- 
cially, took charge of the game in his 
accustomed peppery manner. There 
never has been a harder worker, or 
more competent referee on a local 
field. He was in the thick of every 
play, following the ball even more 
closely than the men on each team, he 
worked as hard and as earnestly as if 
battling for victory on either side.” 


Such aggressive devotion and hard 
work was to become the trademark of 
Dr. Nichols’ life. From the chambers 
of the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation to the courts and fields of 
Oberlin, he used his influence to pro- 
mote the philosophy of athletics as an 
integral part of the total college pro- 
gram and was very instrumental in 
preventing the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association from becoming 
entirely dominated by the larger insti- 
tutions. 

He was often in the role of the ad- 
vocate in the philosophical struggles 
which occurred during the NCAA 
conventions and in the Ohio Confer- 
ence meetings in the 1930’s and 1940’s. 
But his was always the argument for 
sanity in the conduct of sport and his 
massive sense of humor, his vivacious 
spirit and frank approach to pertinent 
matters blessed him with respect if 
not always with love. 

Herb Nichols has not been a writer 
of books, nor a lecturer of national 
fame, nor a sculpture-artist, nor a con- 
ductor of summer institutes. In many 
ways, he was a man behind the cur- 
tains. In this capacity he has touched 
many lives from Oberlin to Atlanta 
and from Chicago to Wentworth with 
the warmth and sincerity which are so 
much a part of him. 

By his class picture in the 1912 Hi- 
O-Hi is the following inscription: 
“Good-natured, with a grin that laps 
over and buttons behind.” Sixty-three 
years later, nothing has changed. 


“Doc Nick” and wife (Catherine Burtt 14) 
in 1972 when emeritus members of the 
faculty were special guests at a reunion of 


the Class of 1937. 
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Sports 


by James L. Kay, '76 


e’s from a suburb of Toledo — 

Rossford, where his parents, 

Floyd and Helen Conrad, live at 
142 Rosedale. 

He always thought he could be an 
athlete, but it never jelled in high 
school because of injuries. That’s one 
reason he came to Oberlin. 

Why else did he come to Ober- 
lin? “Good academic standards, grow- 
ing athletic program, and a chance to 
prove myself.” 

When he received his B.A. in history 
May 25, Mark Conrad had spent four 
years playing varsity football and 
baseball. In the Ohio Athletic Con- 
ference’s career standings, he is sec- 
ond in career punting attempts (188) 
and career punting yards (7,252), and 
fourth in career punting average 
(38.6). The 6’2” 250-pounder was 


considered one of the best offensive 
tackles in the conference. In baseball 
he was an excellent-fielding first base- 
man and had a career batting average 
near .350. This season, he captained 
the squad and he finished his OC 
baseball career in fine style with a 
home run in each of the final two 
games. 

Being directly involved with the 
Oberlin athletic program for the past 
four years, Mark has many perceptive 
insights. He was one of 30 recruited 
as freshmen and he had the impres- 
sion they were helping Oberlin build a 
strong athletic program. Now he 
views Oberlin intercollegiate athletics 
as going downhill, and he’s worried 
and disappointed. Nine — football 
players graduated in May and head 
coach Jackson is taking some eight 
starters to Morris-Brown. Mark says 
the football program is slipping away 
and “if they don’t reach fast it will be 
gone.” 

“If Oberlin has a varsity program,” 
he says, “they should do a good job 
and make a solid commitment. Inter- 
collegiate athletics sheds light on the 
school.” Mark believes that scholar 
athletes add an important dimension 
to the Oberlin scene. He also feels 
that finding these scholar athletes is a 
matter of students and coaches work- 
ing hard at recruiting. “Oberlin has 
the best athletic facilities in the con- 
ference and can also offer a student- 
athlete a fine blend of academics and 
athletics,” Mark says. 

As he put it: “I want to keep active 
in athletics.” So he is hoping to land a 
high school job in Oberlin or Toledo 
teaching history and government and 
coaching. 

“I wanted to go to a good school 
and I wanted to prove myself as an 
athlete,” he says. “I feel I’ve done 
that. This school has been very im- 
portant to me.” 

For the past four years, Mark Con- 
rad has been very important to Ober- 
lin College. 


Mark Conrad’s homer against Heidelberg 
in the last game of the season gave the 
Obies their lone victory. 


Spring sports 

This year’s baseball squad had only 
three players who had started the year 
before. The inexperienced group fin- 
ished 1-10 and they batted .160 as a 
team. Mark Conrad and _ shortstop 
Don Navatsyk were the only seniors. 

The men’s lacrosse team, coached 
by Joe Gurtis, finished strong by win- 
ning its last three games and ending 
with a 4-8 mark. The team lost five 
starters to graduation: John Kovanda, 
Tom Oaster, Mike Williams, Harry 
Hetrick and Chip Siegel. Returning 
in 1976 will be one of the top goalies 
in the league, Mark Walsh, and two 
fine freshmen — Jehv Gold and Chris 
McGhee. 

“In spite of our 4-4 season, we play- 
ed good lacrosse,” said women’s la- 
crosse coach Jody-Telfair Richards 
66. The outlook for next season is ex- 
cellent with Kay Fowler and Freida 
Reichsman leading the defense and 
Janine Evans and Jane Meeker scoring 
goals. Francie Bobbe, Bonnie Rape, 
Kathy Ferger and Nancy Eggers were 
lost to graduation. 

Track coach Tommie Smith said, 
“As far as national competition goes, 
it’s been my best year,” referring to 
Craig Knudsen, David Layne and Ron 
Phipps who made it to the Nationals. 
Knudsen is a triple jumper and high 
jumper; David won the pole vault 
(14’) and Ron won the triple jump 
(46’72”) at the OAC tourney. 

Oberlin’s spring success was tennis. 
The men’s team finished 9-2 under 
coach Bob Piron. At first singles was 
freshman Al Staple, second singles se- 
nior Leo Fisher, third singles fresh- 
man Dave Snyder, fourth singles 
freshman Larry Segan, fifth singles 
freshman Scot Kalb, and sixth singles 
freshman Steve Oconnell. As can be 
seen from the almost-all-freshman 
squad, Piron’s men should enjoy 
another strong season in 76. 

Claudia Coville and her assistant, 
Sue McGarry 74, guided the women’s 
tennis “A” team to a 6-1 mark and the 
“B” team to a 6-2 record. Oberlin fin- 
ished third in the state behind Ohio 
State (the Big Ten Champs who de- 
feated Oberlin’s “A” team) and Cin- 
cinnati. Claudia said, “We had a very 
exceptional team, but unfortunately 
we're losing a lot of depth.” Second 
singles Ann Tobin, Betsy Adams, Jin- 
ny Sands, Judy Oken and Laurie Dei- 
telbaum graduated in May. 
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MEYERHOLD: THE ArT oF Conscious THEATER by 
Marjorie L. Hoover, professor of German and 
Russian. University of Massachusetts Press. 
Nominated for a National Book Award in the 
Arts and Letters category. This critical study 
of Meyerhold, the first in English of the great 
Russian theater figure, traces his entire career, 
including his pre-and-post revolution produc- 
tions, the evolutions of his theory, the training 
of actors and directors, and his significance in 
modern theater, both East and West. Gener- 
ously illustrated, the book features photographs 
and drawings of stage sets, costumes, scenes 
from plays and some carricatures, and has re- 
ceived several awards for excellence. 


MULTINATIONAL CorpPorATIONS by Nasrollah 
Fatemi and Gail W. Williams ‘57. A. S. Barnes 
and Co. Inc. (Cranbury, N.J.). $10. Multina- 
tionals, which are depicted in some quarters 
as key instruments for maximizing world wel- 
fare, are seen in others as dangerous agents of 
imperialism. This study brings together a wide 
range of opinions, facts and figures on the past 
and present position of U.S. multinational cor- 
porations and their future status and attempts 
to analyze the implications of their develop- 
ment. Their effect on U.S. trade, employment, 
technology, and the balance of payments is ex- 
amined as well as the demand by host countries 
for a voice in corporate decision making and 
a share of corporate profits. Final chapters deal 
with the question of accountability and the need 
for national and international policy planning. 
Fatemi is distinguished professor of interna- 
tional affairs and director of the Graduate Insti- 
tute of International Studies at Fairleigh Dickin- 
son U. where Gail Williams is an economist 
researcher. 


MICHELANGELO: A LESSON IN ANATOMY by James 
Beck ‘52. Viking. Illustrations: 73 duotone 
plates. $12.95. The primary purpose of this 
book is to demonstrate Michelangelo's system 
of fashioning the human body. Unlike Leon- 
ardo da Vinci and Vesalius, who were dedicated 
to a scientific analysis of the organ and internal 
systems of the human organism, Michelangelo 
was concerned most exclusively with the ap- 
pearance of the body to the eye and mind of 
the beholder. In this book, Beck juxtaposes 
photographs of sculptural details with Michel- 
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angelo’s drawings of parts of the body. Com- 
parative illustrations of drawings by da Vinci 
accompany the introductory text and a histori- 
cal outline of Michelangelo’s life is included 
for the reader's reference. Beck is professor 
of art history at Columbia and a specialist in 
art of the Italian Renaissance. 


TRADE UNION Women: A Stupy oF THEIR ParTICI- 
PATION IN NEw York City Locats by Barbara M. 
Wertheimer "46 and Anne H. Nelson °46. 
Praeger. $12.50. The authors explore the 
socio-cultural, job-related and union-related 
barriers keeping women from full union partici- 
pation. Using questionnaires and interviews, 
they examined seven New York City locals with 
25 to 90 percent women members. Women’s 
lack of key leadership positions — women hold 
only 5 percent of key national leadership posi- 
tions in the AFL/CIO while making up almost 
half of all new members — is attributed to lack 
of information about the union, self-confidence 
and experience rather than lack of interest. 
When asked what would help them take a more 
active union role, women named education as 
a way of learning to express themselves, to gain 
vicariously some of the experiences and self- 
assurance that the men in the union have ac- 
quired during those years when women were 
less visible. Ms. Wertheimer and Ms. Nelson 
are respectively director and associate director 
of Trade Union Women’s Studies, New York 
State School of Industrial Labors Relations, 
Cornell, and are members of Women’s Studies 
Alumni in Service to Oberlin College (ASOC). 


DISCOVERING THE BrBLicAL Worip by Harry 
Thomas Frank, professor of religion. Ham- 
mond Inc.-Harper & Row. $16.95. First book 
on religion to be offered by the Literary Guild. 
It covers the most spectacular and exciting 
archaeological discoveries as well as lesser ones, 
tells how ancient unknown languages were un- 
ravelled by findings of stones on which political 
edicts were issued in identical versions in three 
languages enabling scholars to decipher hitherto 
untranslatable material, and tells how political, 
social and religious changes swept through the 
countries affecting the lives of the peoples. Ma- 
jor events in Biblical history are amplified by 
descriptions of historical sites as the traveler 
finds them today. Illustrated with 225 photo- 
graphs, color and black-and-white, showing an- 
cient objects, art works, unusual architecture, 
landscapes and people. There are 50 original 
maps by Hammond. 


MATHEMATICAL MopELs oF Group STRUCTURE by 
Thomas Mayer 59. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.25. Ac- 
cording to this study, mathematical representa- 
tion of the structure of informal groups can 
make important contributions to the under- 
standing of group phenomena. Since many so- 
ciological theories are remarkably immune to 
either verification or refutation, a properly 
chosen model, in the author’s opinion, can con- 
vert such a theory into a form which permits 
empirical evaluation. For a balanced overview 
the results of mathematical modeling are pre- 
sented for three problem areas in informal 
group relationships: structural solidarity, struc- 
tural equilibrium, and_ structural hierarchy. 
With emphasis on the exposition of mathemati- 
cal models and not on evaluating their empiri- 
cal adequacy, the author tries to present models 
concisely, curbing the use of technical jargon 
and eliminating nonessential complexity so the 
material will be accessible to students without 
advanced mathematical training. Mayer is a 
member of the sociology department at the 


University of Colorado and an editorial board 
member of the Journal of Mathematical Sociol- 
ogy and the International Journal of Mathemat- 
ical Education in Science and Technology. 


ARE WE THERE YET? by Diane Vreuls. Simon 
and Schuster. $6.95. The author feels that 
there’s a time when you must make the journey 
home, not to find out what you have left, but to 
see where you have been, and tells the story in 
the very special voice of a most unusual, free- 
spirited and likeable heroine. Publishers 
Weekly describes the novel: “Emma Benson, 
alias Emma Oar, Georgia France, Real Estelle, 
Ferdi Mann, L. L. Ungemach, Ima Joy and 
Marianne Shakowski — depending on Emma’s 
whim — sets off on a journey with her four- 
year-old daughter, Mona. It’s a trip home to 
Emma's roots . . . Emma tells us where she’s 
been these nine years as she reminisces through 
the long days and nights on the road from a 
northeast Ohio city southward to home. It’s a 
delightful pilgrimage with an engaging heroine 
who wants to see if she can make it on foot. She 
does, and the manner in which she wins through 
will enchant readers. The fresh, direct, crisp 
style is very appealing, both funny and rueful.” 
Diane Vreuls is the wife of Stuart Friebert, head 
of the Creative Writing Program at Oberlin. 


No Apovocies by Polly Joan Griswold Gibbons 
55. Women Writing Press. $2. Writing under 
the pen name Polly Joan, the author has pub- 
lished this collection of poems with her own 
poetry drawings and photographs. The poetry 
expresses intense feelings about her identity 
and strength as a woman: “a woman constantly 
constricts/ adapts expands defends/ keeps in 
physical shape/ a feeling muscle/ no more 
apologies/ for my healthy heart/ for being a 
typical woman.” She speaks to other feminist 
concerns of consciousness raising, new lifestyles 
and relationships as well as injustices. Polly 
Joan is editor of Women Writing, a national bi- 
monthly magazine of poetry and communica- 
tion for women and her poetry has appeared in 
many feminist publications. Copies are avail- 
able from Women Writing, R.D. 3, Newfield, 
N.Y. 14867. 


TRANSCRIPTS COST $2 
Requests for transcripts of your rec- 
ord at Oberlin should be addressed 
to the Office of the Registrar/Peters 
Hall/Oberlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. There is a fee of $2.00 for each 
transcript requested by mail. Payment 
should be sent with the request. Be- 
cause of the new Federal law, phone 
requests must be confirmed in writ- 
ing. To speed the accurate answering 
of requests, please give: current name 
and address; full name used at Ober- 
lin (maiden name, if applicable); divi- 
sion at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conserva- 
tory); year of graduation or 
withdrawal; number of transcripts to 
be sent to each recipient, with the full 
address for each; date transcript is re- 
quired (should be more than a week 
from date of request). Refunds of 
small overpayments will no longer be 
made. 
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Letters 


Women, minorities and ‘progress’ 
Appointment to the Affirmative Action 
monitoring committee of a university 
seems inevitably to put a faculty member 
in an adversary relationship with the insti- 
tution to which he/she belongs. Joan 
Wichman Garrison ’41 is even impelled to 
air her suspicions of liberal hypocrisy 
among her colleagues at Washington Uni- 
versity in the pages of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine (ROSTER OF FEMINIST ALUMNAE 
/us, March-April 1975). 

It would be just as inappropriate for me 
to comment here on my impression of the 
work of Prof. Garrison’s committee. But 
for those who may know nothing of Wash- 
ington University I must say that in 13 years 
here I have found it at least as distinguished 
as Oberlin for freedom from racist or sexist 
discrimination in appointments and pro- 
motions. The new dean whom Prof. Gar- 
rison credits with some “progress” in this 
area is in fact carrying on the policy insti- 
tuted several years ago by his predecessor 
(whose predecessor, indeed, he himself 
was). 

Anyone who has actively sought to find 
women and minority candidates for ap- 
pointment, among the much larger num- 
bers of at least equally qualified white 
males that still are available in most disci- 
plines, can testify that what Prof. Garrison 
calls “white, male dominance and superior- 
ity” is not simply the result of some polite 
conspiracy to maintain “their comfortable 
academic community.” Years of recruiting 
women and black doctoral candidates — 
and of trying to keep them in the program 
in order to increase the national pool for 
Affirmative Action faculty appointments 
— have made me glad enough when I can 
simply report progress. 

ROWLAND BertTHorF 742 
Professor of History 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Significant contacts 

As the College continues to consider its budget 
situation, I hope it will consider a few observa- 
tions of mine concerning the Campus Ministry. 

I have had four very significant contacts with 
the Campus Ministry since I was a freshman 
in the fall of 1970. The first was with Keith 
Olstad, a religious intern and director of Hark- 
ness, my dorm sophomore year. I thought he 
was an active dorm director and a sensitive 
individual. I saw how he handled himself with 
the whole dorm and how he handled himself 
when my roommate or I needed him as a coun- 
sellor. My memories of him in both capacities 
are positive. 

The second contact was through George Si- 
mons during the 1972 Monastic Living Winter 
Term Project. George Simons led the project 
which the Campus Ministry and religion depart- 
ment co-sponsored. For all but one of the par- 
ticipants in that project, the experience was 
deeply meaningful. It enlivened within each 
of us a sense of the ideal of community and 
the respect for individual differences within that 
community. For me particularly this experi- 
ence was important because it motivated me 
to spend several months at a Benedictine monas- 
tery in New York the year afterwards; the time 
I spent there allowed me to see myself and 
the world in an entirely new perspective. 

Last year Jim Antal, another religious intern, 
was the house director of Tank where I 
boarded. The sensitivity he demonstrated in 
dealing with issues that arose in the co-op en- 
abled me to be more sensitive. Some of the 
issues or problems were fasting, the presence 
of a student going through a psychotic break- 
down, and abiding by established co-op rules. 
In another area he was effective as a very em- 
pathetic counselor for me and several students 
I know personally. 

The last active contact I’ve had with the Cam- 
pus Ministry is through Dave Byers. Not only 
has he been a helpful counselor for me during 
the last few years, but now he is specifically 
helping me with my problems of faith. 

The loss I feel Oberlin will incur if the Cam- 
pus Ministry is dropped is the loss of a religious 
sensitivity to personal problems and to com- 
munity problems. The contacts I have had with 
the Campus Ministry demonstrate that it pro- 
vides unique and valuable perspectives and 
experiences. What is a liberal arts education 
responsible for providing if not the widest pos- 
sible perspective to the young adult? 

The Campus Ministry provides this larger 
perspective specifically by presenting the 
Christian and Jewish perspectives, implicitly or 
explicitly. Oberlin has traditionally had a 
strong religious side to it from the days of the 
seminary. Robert F. Millikan, in “A Report 
to Oberlin Alumni Classes Prior to 1934” (Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine, Jan-Feb 1975) says that 
his constituents feel that in order “to come closer 
to the ideal” for Oberlin in 1974 we should 
“place more emphasis on the study of the Chris- 
tian religion. Man by his very nature is a reli- 
gious being.” Although I disagree with the tone 
of the language quoted, I agree with the senti- 
ment. Every student should have the oppor- 
tunity to understand the faith of his culture. 
Eliminating the Campus Ministry would go a 
long way toward eliminating that opportunity. 

EDMUND H. Jones, '75 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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Tep Biocw has moved to 2612 Hillegass 
Ave., #3, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. As a VISTA 
volunteer, he is doing career counseling at an 
inner-city high school in Oakland. 

KATIE DEMMER is a secretary in the history 
department at Kent State. “All Obies are wel- 
come to call and/or visit me.” Address: 624 
Vine St., Kent, Ohio 44240. Phone: (216) 673- 
6815. 

Don JORALEMON will enter UCLA in Septem- 
ber as a graduate student in anthropology. 
For the past year he has been working as an 
assistant department manager at Capwell Inc., 
a department store in Oakland, but “his heart 
wasn't really in it.” Address until September: 
Box A G, South Lake Tahoe, Calif. 95705. 

ANGELA Pratts will complete work on the 
M.A. in curriculum and philosophy at Ohio 
State this summer and will enter the Ph.D. pro- 
gram in educational psychology in the fall at 
Stanford with the aid of a Stanford fellowship. 
Address: 2530 Summit, Columbus, Ohio 43202. 

Curt SippaALi is a member of a woodwork- 
ing cooperative, six people who share large 
equipment and working space while each main- 
tains separate “hand tool stashes.” Specializing 
in the designing and building of cabinets and 
furniture, he is presently filling an order for 
84 “grain grinders,” specially designed flour 
mills. Business address: Heartwood Carpentry 
and Woodworking, 2547 8th St., Studio K, 
Berkeley, Calif. 94710. Home address: 2925 
Grove St., Berkeley, Calif. 94703. 

MarRYANNE TELESE received special recogni- 
tion in the New York Metropolitan Opera Great 
Lakes regional competition in March. In 
earlier competition she won the Cleveland dis- 
trict award and $200. Her special $75 award 
came from retired Met singer Rose Bampton 
who judged the Great Lakes contestants. 
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Timorny ALBRECHT is working on the Mus.D. 
and is a candidate for the performer's certificate 
at Eastman. In April he played organ recitals 
in Wisconsin and Vermont. 

Lestir BERMAN and Geoffrey Oelsner ’7] 
were married April 19 with Bars Leviton and 
Nancy Bicx-Clark and her husband attending 
the wedding. On May 2 they left for Europe. 
“All letters from old friends out of touch would 
be welcomed and answered.” Address: c/o 
Berman, 460 Sportsmans Rd., Orange, Conn. 
06477. 

Rosin BusHMaN is at Juilliard studying with 
Oscar Shumsky and plans to complete the 
Mus.M. in May. This summer she will be per- 
forming in the Strawbery Banke Chamber 
Music Festival in Portsmouth, N.H., and “if 
there happen to be any Oberlin alumni in that 
neck of the woods between June 28 and Aug. 
25,” she would like to see them. 

SHONTI ELpeEr’s story of her family’s Hima- 
layan hike in May 1974 was printed in the 
March 9 edition of the Boston Sunday Globe. 
She and her parents, Jo and Joe, both ’51, and 
Shonti’s brothers, John and Ed, and a family 
friend, Dan Clatinoff, spent two weeks on their 
trek and found the experience “a family for- 
tune.” 

MIcHAEL Kearns has received the M.B.A. from 
the U. of Chicago and is now an assistant ac- 
count executive at the Leo Burnett U.S.A. 
advertising offices in Chicago. Address: 5540 
S. Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 60637. 

Mark Maier is studying political economy 
evenings at the New School in New York and 
washing dishes in the afternoon. Address: 801 
West End Ave., #48, New York, N.Y. 10025. 

KAREN ROSENBERG is working at Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich Inc. as assistant to the direc- 
tor of library and school promotion, trade de- 
partment. Her address: 225 W. 106 St., 5B, 
New York, N.Y. 10025. 

Heip1 McCLettan RotuHscHiLp has become 
an administrative assistant in the Boston offices 
of Allyn and Bacon, publishers. 

WALTER WININSkY, principal bassist for the 
Erie Philharmonic and faculty member of the 
Pittsburgh Center for the Musically Talented, 
will be a double bass instructor at Blue Lake 
Fine Arts Camp, a western Michigan summer 
school for talented young people, for eight 
weeks beginning June 23. He is also assistant 
principal bassist with the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Symphony. 
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Joe. Conen completed the M.S. at Michi- 
gan and is working for General Motors. “Being 
probably the last person hired by GM before 
the recession hit, I have been quite fortunate 
to have made it through the layoffs.” Address: 
1105 N. Stephenson Hwy., Apt. 81, Royal Oak, 
Mich. 48067. 

Nancy Darrow will receive the M.S.S.S. 
from Boston U. in May and then will work 
as a social worker at Waltham (Mass.) Hospital. 
Last summer she was an assistant to Massachu- 
setts Gov. Sargent helping to set up a Com- 
mission on Native Americans. 

Patricia Domres and Vijay K. Kapur were 
married April 12 in Pitcher Hills Community 
Church, North Syracuse, N.Y. Dororuy Douc- 
LAs was maid of honor. Pat is a third year medi- 
ca) student at Penn and her husband is a Ph.D. 
candidate in chemistry and a senior research 
avvociate in the chemical engineering depart- 
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ment. Address: 510 South 41st St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19104. 

Marcaret KNox Hunanian and her husband, 
Samuel, have a daughter Miriam Angela, born 
March 4. She met her husband, a Soviet Ar- 
menian dentist, while working as a Russian- 
speaking guide in a cultural exchange exhibit 
to the USSR with the U.S. Information Agency. 
They were married June 4, 1974. When her 
visa expired one month later, she returned to 
the U.S., but her husband was not permitted 
to leave until February, shortly before the birth 
of their daughter. Margaret is now on ma- 
ternity leave from her job editing soil surveys 
for a research firm in Silver Spring, Md., which 
has a U.S. Department of Agriculture contract. 
Sam is busy learning English in preparation for 
dental certification and would appreciate “any 
help from Oberlinians who are now dentists 
and might like to take him on as an assistant 
and trade info about dental education in the 
USSR and here.” Address: 513 Heavitree Lane, 
Severna Park, Md. 21146. 

Ricuarp Mincus will serve his second sea- 
son as French horn instructor at Blue Lake Fine 
Arts Camp, a western Michigan summer school 
for talented young people. He is presently 
principal horn with the Calgary Philharmonic 
Orchestra and first chair with the Wind Quintet, 
Opera, Chamber, and Pops Orchestras in Cal- 
gary. 

ELLEN SIMON is serving an internship as co- 
ordinator for the Bloomington-Monroe County 
(Ind.) Bi-Centennial Commission. “An added 
attraction of the position is working out of the 
mayor's office during an election year.” She 
will receive the M.P.A. from Indiana U. in June. 
Address: 208 East 2nd. St., Bloomington, Ind. 
47401. 

Hitary Souter has received the B.S. in dental 
health education from Ohio State. 

Ray Urwin and Susan Plumb were married 
recently in Schenectady, N.Y. Both are gradu- 
ate students at SUNY Stony Brook where Susan 
will receive the M.A. in choral conducting in 
May and Ray will receive the M.A. in orchestral 
conducting next year. 
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Liz Durkin graduated from Case Western 
Reserve Law School last June and has passed 
the Ohio Bar exam. She is now working in 
the legal department of the Union Commerce 
Bank in Cleveland. Address: 2207 Coventry 
Rd., Cleveland Hts., Ohio 44118. 

Marta Kutas has won third prize in the an- 
nual Sigma Xi research paper competition at 
the U. of Illinois where she is a graduate student 
in psychology. Her paper dealt with “Studies 
of Squeezing: Handedness, Responding Hand, 
Response Force, and Asymmetry of Readiness 
Potential.” 

BRIAN MILLER is a research assistant for Chase 
World Information Corp., a subsidiary of Chase 
Manhattan Bank. He spends most of his time 
translating from Russian to English. Address: 
265 Hicks St., Apt. 4, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201. 

Katut Nomura and Masaki Madono were 
married in December 1973 in Japan. They are 
now living in a small town outside Kyoto where 
she teaches English. Address: 258-9 Sakai- 
machi Tatebe, Yokaichi-shi, Shiga-ken, Japan. 
Telephone: 07485-3-3675. 

Cuar.es Ruccves has finished his apprentice- 
ship with John Brombaugh and Co., organ 
builders of Middletown, Ohio, and is now set- 
ting up his own pipe organ building business 
in Cleveland. In April he traveled to Europe 
with a colleague from Brombaugh’s for three 


weeks to look at and play outstanding old and 
new organs in several countries. 

Tom WEEks graduated from the U. of Michi- 
gan Law School in December and has been 
admitted to the Ohio Bar. He is now a staff 
attorney at the Hough office of the Cleveland 
Legal Aid Society. Address: 1693 Coventry, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44118. 
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AvERY Brooks, who will receive the M.A. 
from Rutgers in August, is the author of “Middle 
Passage” which was recently produced in the 
school’s new Levin Experimental Theater. The 
multi-level drama with music represents his 
feelings about the past, present and future of 
blacks in America. This summer he will go to 
Africa to “find the roots” of his heritage and 
probably spend a year or more of special study 
in Nigeria. 

Carov BurKE is a paralegal at Wilczynski, 
Wilczynski, Ciambrone, Karwoski and Petrarca 
Ltd. in Chicago. Specializing in estates, wills 
and trusts, she obtained a certificate from 
Roosevelt U. lawyer’s assistant program last fall. 
Address: 5552 N. Lakewood, #3, Chicago, IIl., 
60640. 


WANT US TO WASTE NOT? 

In these days of rising costs and 
paper shortages, we would like to 
assist Oberlin’s budgetary retrench- 
ment by reducing the extra ex- 
pense of printing and mailing too 
many copies of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. 

You can help in this project if 
more than one copy of the magazine 
is sent to your home or if you are 
receiving the magazine as a “former 
student” and you wish you’d never 
heard of the place. 

We will be delighted to send 
just one copy, or no copies at all, 
if you will tell us your last name 
and your Zip Code. Use this form 
if you wish. Paste it on a postcard 
or send it in an envelope. 


FA \ 0) Gale (copperemmrnnerie een Irn rt ain oe 
(Please mail this coupon to Ober- 
lin Alumni Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Do not send if you merely 
assume that you should not receive 
the magazine because you can’t af- 
ford to contribute to the Oberlin 
Annual Fund. If you read it, we 
want you to receive it.) 
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Julie Forsythe "70 
believed 

to be 

in 

Saigon 


ulie Forsythe 70 is one of the few 
Americans still remaining in South 
Vietnam, continuing Quaker medi- 
cal work for children and war victims. 
This photo, taken March 27 at the 
Central Buddhist Pagoda in Danang, 
South Vietnam, shows Julie with Dr. 
Tom Hoskins of Morristown, N.J., 
and two friends from the National 
Forces for Reconciliation. Julie had 
flown to Danang just two days earlier. 
A day or so after the photo was taken, 


Julie and four other members of an 
American Friends Service Committee 
team left Danang on the final wave of 
the flight from the city with U.S. 
emissaries and 5,000 Vietnamese on a 
freighter. 

She apparently reached Saigon 
safely and is still there. Her parents 
(Hattie Camp Forsythe "46 and Davis 
Forsythe II who live in Medford, 
N.J.) have received no direct commu- 
nication from her since April 22. Dr. 
Hoskins, a pediatrician, remained in 
Danang. The team of six is hoping to 
return to the hospital in Quang Ngai 
(250 miles north of Saigon), where 
they have been helping with the re- 
habilitation of civilians who have lost 
limbs. 

Julie has been in Vietnam since 
February 1973 and she extended her 
two-year assignment to August 1975. 
The American staff at the AFSC- 
sponsored rehabilitation center num- 
bered five and the Vietnamese staff 
oo. After August the center apparent- 
ly will be able to operate without 
American personnel because the Viet- 
namese staff has trained and compe- 
tent physiotherapists, prosthetists, etc. 

During the first three months of her 
assignment in Vietnam, Julie spent six 
hours a day studying language. She 
has been in the department of AFSC 
with Jane Bennett Weston ’46 and Pe- 
ter Woodrow ’69. Peter served in the 
same rehabilitation center in Vietnam 
a few years before Julie. Jane has 
traveled extensively in the post of in- 
ternational service worker. 


Dan DorrMan is serving as interim rabbi of 
Peninsula Temple Beth El in San Mateo, Calif., 
while the permanent rabbi is on sabbatical 
leave. Next year he will return to Hebrew 
Union College in New York to finish his rabbinic 
studies. 

Tom Grotz received the M.D. from Case 
Western Reserve in May and will join the house 
staff of the U. of California Medical Center 
as a surgical intern. He expects to do a six- 
year residency there following the year of in- 
ternship. His wife (Jane Miyamoto 71) intends 
to renew studies in piano and teach piano pri- 
vately. Address: 97 Lakewood Drive, Daly 
City, Calif. 94015. 

Bos TuTTLe has become assistant general di- 
rector of Fall Mountain YMCA, 6 Hapgood St., 
Bellows Falls, Vt.05101. 
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CuHarves BocuE is working at the Ontario 
(Canada) Provincial Court detention home for 
delinquent boys under 16 in Toronto. Having 
received the M.A. in musicology from the U. 
of Toronto in the spring of 1974, he comments, 
“It's a far cry from musicology, but is without 
a doubt the most interesting and rewarding 
thing I’ve ever done.” Address: 160 Geoffrey 
St., Toronto, Ont. , Canada. 

Eric FreDIN is working toward the Ph.D. 
in mass communications at the U. of Michigan 
and living with Doug Brown "70. For 3 1/2 
years prior to enrolling at Michigan he was a 
reporter for the Royal Oak, Mich., Daily Tri- 
bune where he helped unionize the editorial 
staff and negotiate the first contract. “I still 
go backpacking when I can, smoke too many 
cigarettes and still buy a lot of records, pro- 
vided, generally that the music recorded was 
written after 1910.” Address: 423 Cross, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 48104. 

Eve Goupserc has been living for the past 
two years in Kibbutz Hatzor, south of Tel Aviv. 
Last summer she married Yochanan Tal and 
spent two months traveling in the U.S. On 
March 19 their son, Erez, was born. “We extend 
a welcome to any Oberlin friends traveling in 
the Middle East to stop by and visit us.” 

CYNTHIA LAWRENCE will be spending the 
next 15 months in Belgium where she will be 
completing her dissertation on Flemish Baroque 
funeral monuments with the aid of a grant from 
the Belgian American Educational Founda- 
tion. She is currently a Ph.D. candidate in art 
history at the U. of Chicago. 

JOHN RoTHER will graduate in May from Penn 
State Law School, Philadelphia, where he has 
been comment’ editor of the Law Review. 
After the bar exam he will be doing appellate 
litigation for the NLRB nationwide and hopes 
to get into some public interest litigation in the 
Washington, D.C., area: Address: 3352 B S. 
Wakefield St., Arlington, Va. 22206. 

Sara K. Ruppy has not changed her name. 
The listing in the May 1975 reunion directory 
is incorrect. 


1968 


Karin DAHLE is teaching history at a girls’ 
school near Salisbury, Rhodesia, which enrolls 
about 430 pupils. In April she returned to the 
U.S. to attend the wedding of her brother, Chris 
"70, in Des Moines. 

KATHERINE Hacc and Marvin A. Fein were 
married Jan. 5. She is now working in the area 
of employment discrimination as assistant gen- 
eral counsel for the Pennsylvania Human Rela- 
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tions Commission and has been active in the 
newly-founded women’s rights section of the 
county Bar Association. Marvin, formerly with 
the Pennsylvania Environmental Strike Force, 
recently opened a private law office in Pitts- 
burgh. Address: 1235 Bellerock St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15217. 

Neat and Donna Dee (Swartz ’67) Hamuin 
announce the birth of their second child, Dana 
Kristen, Jan. 15. 

CHRISTINA SMITH HERRING received the M.D. 
from the Medical College of Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia) May 24 and will continue there 
with clinical graduate study in psychiatry. Her 
activities in medical school included an article 
in Journal of the American Psychology Associa- 
tion (April 1975) on “The Pregnant Psychother- 
apist in Training” with O. Eugene Baum, M.D. 

Myra KIEHLE is teaching 7th and 8th grade 
science in the Winnetka, IIl., public schools. 

But McC uintock Jr. has been named an 
assistant vice president in the strategic planning 
division, Corporate Development Department, 
Bankers Trust Co., in New York where he has 
been assistant treasurer since 1972. 

Ep McKeEtvey received the Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics from Yale this spring. In early June 
he and Carotyn (RerrH) and their two 
children will leave Williams College for a town- 
house in Reston, Va., and a new job at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in Washington, D.C. His 
principal duties there will involve the analysis 
of effects of monetary policy and proposed 
regulatory changes on nonbank intermediaries. 
They hope to see Oberlin friends who are living 
in the Washington area or are just passing 
through. Address: 1457 Greenmont Court, 
Reston, Va. 22090. 

Dan Mitier, D.V.M., has returned from 
Peace Corps work in Brazil and is in Birnam- 
wood, Wis., in a four-man dairy practice that 
covers three counties, one of which is the third 
largest milk producing county in the U.S. 
While in Peru he married Maureen Haggerty, 
a fellow Peace Corps volunteer, who is now 
“locked in combat” with the Wisconsin Dept. 
of Education over certification despite a Ph.D. 
in education and counseling and five years’ 
experience. Address: Box 85, Birnamwood, 
Wis. 54414. 

PauL OsTERMAN is completing the Ph.D. in 
economics at M.I.T. and will start teaching at 
Boston U. next year. 


1967 


Potty ApAMs Brown and her husband, Dave, 
have bought a house in San Diego where Dave 
is working as an accountant with Imperial Sav- 
ings and Loan. Address: 4553 Limerick Way, 
San Diego, Calif. 92117. 

Merry Foxwortu is engaged to John Wittey, 
an Englishman who has been working as an 
electrical engineer in Graz, Austria, for the past 
three years. “I will not finish my medical studies 
here, and we may move in the near future, 
possibly to London.” Address: Heimweg 50, 
A-8053, Graz, Austria. 

Cuarces E. Kesster has rejoined the New 
England Deaconess Hospital in Boston as an 
assistant chaplain, a position he held 1970-72. 
After that he was minister of the Waitsfield 
Federated Church, Waitsfield, Vt., and then the 
United Church in Warren, Vt. 

Gary and Merle (Morrison °68) ORREN an- 
nounce the birth of their first child, Meredith 
Elyse, March 23. Gary is teaching in the gov- 
ernment department at Harvard where he 
received the Toppan Prize last year for the best 
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dissertation in political science. Merle received 
the Ph.D. in physiological psychology from Bos- 
ton U. last spring and is continuing her research 
at B.U. Medical School. 

Joan RAMEE Barreda made her debut at 
Carnegie Recital Hall April 4 with a program 
of sonatas by two Bachs, Johann Sebastian and 
his son Carl Philipp Emanuel, and contem- 
porary works by Paul Cooper, Olivier Messiaen, 
Howard Rovics and Raoul Pleskow. New York 
Times critic Peter G. Davis commented, “A 
program of this sort requires unusual virtuosity, 
and Miss Barreda was equal to every demand.” 

Gorpon Tonner, currently a Fellow of the 
Institute for the History of Discovery, Clement's 
Library-Mellon Foundation in Ann Arbor, gave 
a humanities lecture at Oberlin April 17 entitled 
“Christendom Confronts the Judaeo-Moslem 
World — The Concordance of Opposites in 
the Renaissance.” 

Tony TurNER received the M.S.S.A. from 
Case Western Reserve in January and is work- 
ing as a social caseworker specializing in marital 
counseling at an agency in East Cleveland. 
Address: 3686 Strandhill Rd., Shaker Hts., Ohio 
44122. 

GLENys WALDMAN has completed the Ph.D. 
in German at the U. of Pennsylvania-Philadel- 
phia and is currently teaching part time at Rut- 
gers-Camden. 


1966 


BRENDA KEE is one of ten teaching assistants 
honored recently as 1975 Distinguished Teach- 
ing Assistants at the U. of Michigan. She has 
been instructor of music, a choral director and 
a performer. 

BARBARA MULLER, music instructor at Seminole 
(Fla.) Junior College and folklore collector, 
has received a $1,200 Florida Bicentennial Com- 
mission grant for a four-month trip along the 
Atlantic coastal plain to collect vintage Ameri- 
cana, “songs, tales, superstitions, remedies, say- 
ings, recipes . . . anything that’s part of the 
tradition of the area.” Having mapped strate- 
gic areas in the Carolinas, Virginia and Dela- 
ware, she will travel by van carrying the bicen- 
tennial emblem as well as index cards, film, 
tapes and other recording apparatus needed for 
her study. Barbara also heads a renaissance 
chamber music group and is working toward 
the M.A. in English at Stetson U. in DeLand, 
Fla. 

Galt SLATKIN Ornstein, urban 
planner, has become an_as- 
sociate with Dalton, Dalton, 
Little and Newport, Cleveland, 
Ohio, whose community de- 
velopment division she joined 
in 1972. She is currently assist- 
ing the New York State Department of Trans- 
portation on a highway corridor development 
study and was active in the development of 
a community development plan for Amherst, 
Noe 


1965 


Dan LINDNER, who played with the Plum 
Creek Boys, is still playing bluegrass music and 
has recently released an album “Snowfall” with 
his new band called Banjo Dan and the Mid- 
Nite Plowboys. The record is on the Philo label 
and will receive limited national distribution. 
Alan Davis ’66 also appears on the record. 

ANN MULLIN Stromquist and her husband, 
Shel, have bought an 80-acre farm in south- 
western Wisconsin and “look forward to getting 


out of Pittsburgh and onto the land, gardening 
at first and maybe eventually farming if we 
can find people to join us.” While Shel finishes 
his Ph.D. thesis in labor history, Ann hopes to 
find a part-time job teaching emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Meanwhile, she is enjoying 
work as a board member for the American 
Friends Service Committee and awaiting the 
birth of their second child in September; son 
Christopher is 2. Address: R. R. 1, Eastman, 
Wis. 54626. 

TOM SHOWLER is a social work supervisor 
at Holmesburg County Prison in Philadelphia. 
His wife, Jan, teaches English at Northeast High 
School. Address: 3654 Morrell Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19114. 

JON STEINBERG is the new executive director 
of the Greenwich (Conn.) Housing Authority. 
He, his wife, Ardeth, and children Mark, 7, and 
Cynthia, 3, have moved to Fairfield, Conn., 
from Richmond, Va., where he directed a HUD 
management demonstration program at the 
Richmond Redevelopment and _ Housing 
Authority. Address: 289 Colonial Dr., Fair- 
field, Conn. 06430. 


1964 


Tom Hopkins has accepted a position as an 
economist on the staff of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability in Washington, D.C. Ad- 
dress: 102 Grafton St., Chevy Chase, Md. 20015. 

PauL TREUHAFT will finish his residency in 
orthopedic surgery at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Chicago at the end of June. In early 
July he, his wife, Mary, and sons Benjamin and 
Noah will move to Marshfield, Wis., where he 
will join the department of orthopedics at 
Marshfield Clinic. Address: 1023 W. Blodgett, 
Marshfield, Wis. 54449. 

Army Maj. RoBpert T. URBAN has been as- 
signed as chief of surgery, 33rd Field Hospital, 
Wurzburg, Germany. For the past four years 
he has been serving his residency in orthopedic 
surgery while stationed at E] Paso, Texas. 


1963 


STEPHEN GUNZENHAUSER, executive director 
of Wilmington (Del.) School of Music, has 
been named director of the 1975 Jazz Workshop 
to be held at Wilmington June 15-28. The first 
week will offer a limited-enrollment work- 
shop on composing and arranging and the 
second week, a full instructional program for 
students of all levels. 

In March LesTeR SENTER appeared with the 
U. of Texas-Austin Opera Theatre in the title 
role of Isabella in Rossini’s “Italian Girl in Al- 
giers.” She also appeared in February with 
the Beaumont (Texas) Civic Opera in the title 
role of “Cinderella.” She is currently studying 
for the D.M.A. at the U. of Texas with a double 
major in voice and piano. 


1962 


FRANK HOLSTEIN has been appointed execu- 
tive director of the New Jersey Commission 
of Investigation. He had been deputy first 
assistant prosecutor of Hudson County (New 
Jersey) since 1971. 

BALDEV SHARMA, A.M., has been appointed 
Sir Jehangir professor of human relations in 
industry at Xavier Labour Relations Institute, 
Jamshedpur, India. 
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1961 


Ken Burky, assistant professor of piano at 
U. of Wisconsin-Eau Claire, has been awarded 
certification by the Music Teachers National 
Association in recognition of his “outstanding 
achievement and standards as a_ professional 
teacher.” 

Cyntuia Letts Adcock received the Ph.D. in 
American and Chinese history from Bryn Mawr 
in May 1974 and she is currently teaching a 
course, “Women and Social Change,” at the U. 
of Pennsylvania. She has helped organize a 
local Free Women’s School and works with 
Ecology Co-operatives Inc. of Philadelphia. 
She and her husband, Joe, have two daughters 
(8 and 4), an organic garden and a house that 
burned down last year and was rebuilt. Ad- 
dress: 3305 Hamilton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
19104. 

Kir SALTER has been elected president of the 
California Geographical Society and he also has 
become one of the editors of Hammond's New 
World Atlas. 


1960 


SARAH BELCHETZ Swenson’s paintings, draw- 
ing and prints were on exhibit at Dibden Audi- 
torium Gallery, Johnson (Vt.) State College, 
April 1-12. Her work, done within the past 
year at her French Hall studio and during a 
residency at MacDowell Colony in Peter- 
borough, N.H., includes still lifes, landscapes 
and portraits often involving multiple images 
which combine with the Vermont landscape. 

DanieL C. BLAzieR, t, was recently named 
to Who’s Who in America. He is director of 
the Center for Human Living in Canton, Ohio. 
His first book, “Poor Me, Poor Marriage,” will 
be released in June and his second one, “Are 
You Man Enough?” in late fall. 

Mike Copet has been appointed director 
of public affairs of the National Health Care 
Association in Washington, D.C. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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Kenji INovE, who did graduate study in 
English 1959-60, is a professor of English at 
Meiji U. in Tokyo. Under a month-long edu- 
cational and cultural exchange program spon- 
sored by the U.S. State Department, he has 
been visiting American novelists whose work 
he has translated including John Barth, Bernard 
Malamud, John Gardner, John Updike, Cynthia 
Ozick, Sidney Offit and Leslie Fiedler. 

ALAN Wotr is president of Wagman-Wolf 
Inc., one of the largest importers of Chinese 
(mainland) products in the U.S. and specialists 
in “imported hog bristles.” He and his wife, 
Arlene, a free-lance artist, are living in Merion, 
Pa., with children Eric, Steven and Michael. 
Address: 211 N. Bowman Ave., Merion, Pa. 
19066. 

JoAN YARBROUGH and her hus- 
band, Robert Cowan, duo- 
pianists, performed the Poulenc 
two-piano concerto during 
their recent tour of seven cities 
in South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama with the Atlanta Sym- 
phony, conducted by Robert Shaw. The con- 
cluding concert was at Symphony Hall in 
Atlanta. 


1959 


Lee Grirrey has been promoted to manag- 
ing director of Country Kitchen Foods Ltd., 
Stock Lane, Langford, Avon, BS 18-7ES, En- 
gland. 

James C. Owens, research associate in 
physics at Eastman Kodak Research Labora- 
tories in Rochester, N.Y., spoke on the develop- 
ment of overall criteria for the differing uses 
of acoustooptic deflectors at the recent Society 
for Information Display Seminar in Washing- 
tons Dice 

Nancy LANGE Simmerman, a_ free-lance 
magazine and book photographer in Gird- 
wood, Alaska, has had work published by 
Sunset Books, National Geographic, Today's 
Health, Skiing and Western World and has done 
assignments for Exxon and the National Park 
Service. She recently returned from a three- 
week ski trip through Brooks Range in northern 
Alaska where she dug a hole in the snow each 
night to sleep in temperatures to -30 degrees 
Fahrenheit; her photos from last year’s Brooks 
Range ski trip are in National Geographic’s new 
book, “America’s Wonderlands.” “The coffee 
pot is always on for visiting Oberlin friends. 
My cabin is just a block from the Mt. Alyeska 
ski area chairlift.” Address: Alyeska Village, 
Girdwood, Alaska 99587. 
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1957 


Mitton Buttock, M.D., and Paulette M. 
Nenow were married Dec. 27, 1974, at the 
Brooklyn United Methodist Church in Brooklyn 
Center, Minn. He is a nephrologist and his 
wife is a medical secretary at Hennepin County 
Medical Center. He is also on the medical train- 
ing staff of the U. of Minnesota where Paulette 
is majoring in art history. They are living in 
Fridley, Minn. 

FRED COHEN is one of 54 internationally 
selected Sloan Fellows who will be working 
on the M.S. in management at the Alfred P. 
Sloan School of Management at M.LT. for a 
year beginning June 1. He will be on leave 
from Polaroid in Boston. 

Mary Dubey Pound and her three children 
were part of the 16-member orchestra for the 
Treasure Valley Players’ production of “Sound 
of Music” in Ontario, Ore. in April. She played 


flute, son Michael, 14, played French horn, and 
daughters Kathleen, 13, and Mary Beth, 15, 
played oboe and flute-picolo. 

Rosert Fay has been appointed professor of 
chemistry at Cornell. His chief research interest 
has been the stereochemistry and configura- 
tional rearrangements of metal chelates (com- 
pounds in which an organic or inorganic mole- 
cule or ion is bound to a metal ion, producing 
one or more rings of atoms, each of which con- 
tains one metal atom). Recently he and his col- 
leagues developed a new x-ray diffraction 
method for determining the structure of opti- 
cally active metal chelates in crystals. 


1956 


Georce HaArpcROVE has been promoted to 
professor and chairman of the chemistry de- 
partment of St. Olaf College. 

Dave Hotmes has been appointed chair- 
man of the social sciences division at Quinsiga- 
mond Community College, Worcester, Mass. 
He and his wife, Marjorie, have two children 
Jon, 8, and Jenny, 3. Address: 28 Venus Dr., 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 01545. 

EILEEN Tate Cline has been awarded a Dan- 
forth Graduate Fellowship for Women for 
1975-76. 


1955 


VirciniA Byers Cassady is working on an 
advanced certificate in library science at the 
U. of Pittsburgh while her husband, Robert ’54, 
is a psychologist intern at Leech Farm Road 
Veterans Administration Hospital. In August 
they will return to Tucson, Ariz., where she 
is a special collections cataloger at the U. of 
Arizona library. 

PauL RHEINGOLD, author of legal texts and 
lecturer on law and medicine at Rutgers Law 
School, has been named an associate trustee 
of Mamaroneck (N.Y.) Free Library. He is 
currently serving as national secretary of the 
American Trial Lawyers Association. 


1954 


Mary Laus Whitehead has been appointed 
to Westchester (N.Y.) County’s first Board of 
Ethics established last fall to render advisory 
opinions regarding the conduct of all officers 
and employees of the county. She is also presi- 
dent of the Westchester League of Women 
Voters. 

Tsu-Lin MEI, associate professor of Chinese 
literature and philosophy at Cornell, has been 
re-elected chairman of the department of Asian 
Studies for a two year term. 

JANE WEISSMAN Remer is currently a program 
associate, John D. Rockefeller HI Fund-Arts 
in Education program, and a consultant in the 
arts and education. 

JouHn A. Wuire is a professor of physics at 
American U. in Washington, D.C., not at Har- 
vard as indicated in the 1954 Class Directory. 


1953 


Hers Henke, professor and chairman of the 
music education department at Oberlin, has 
been appointed to the editorial board of the 
Music Educators Journal. 

Cuares Josep, professor of violin, is one 
of 14 faculty members at SUNY College- 
Fredonia who have been selected as Outstand- 
ing Educators of America on the basis of their 
civic and professional achievements. 
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Malcolm 
Smith’57 
adds'Met’ 

to his 
accomplishments 


fter viewing an Indiana Universi- 

ty Opera Theater production of 

Wagner's “Parsifal” in 1962, Paul 
Hume of the Washington Post de- 
scribed Malcolm Smith 57 as “one of 
the finest artists I have heard in many 
years on any opera stage.” He added: 
“When the Met wants a genuinely ar- 
tistic and greatly gifted singer for its 
next Gurnemanz, it could not do bet- 
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ter than to engage Malcolm Smith.” 

This June Malcolm Smith is on tour 
with the Met in Tokyo for three per- 
formances as Colline in “La Boheme” 
and he has been engaged for five per- 
formances of Alvise in “La Gioconda” 
in October and November 1975. Next 
winter he will return to Dusseldorf to 
perform with Deutsche Oper am 
Rhein, where he has been under con- 
tract since 1971, and at the Vienna 
Staatsoper. He will rejoin the Met for 
the 1976 Spring Tour to sing Pogner in 
“Die Meistersinger,’ Ramphis in 
“Aida,” Basilio in “Barber of Seville,” 
and Pimen in “Boris Godienoff.” 

In preparation for a May 1975 per- 
formance of Berlioz’s “Romeo and Ju- 
liet” with the Minneapolis Orchestra, 
Malcolm spent two days in Oberlin 
studying French diction with Harold 
Bryson, emeritus professor of singing 
and his former voice teacher. Mal- 
colm studied at the Conservatory 
1951-54 and left to serve two years 
with the Army in Alaska as a choral di- 
rector. He received the Ed.Mus.B. in 
1957 and the Mus.B. in voice during 
the summer of 1960. 

Having earned the M.A. in adminis- 
tration from Columbia Teachers Col- 
lege in 1958, Malcolm was director of 
music at Ramapo Regional High 
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School in Franklin Lakes, N.Y.. for 
two years before he enrolled in the 
doctoral program at Indiana U. where 
he became a graduate assistant in 
voice, a summer faculty member and 
finally assistant to the dean of the mu- 
sic school. In addition to his role in 
“Parsifal,” he appeared with the Chi- 
cago Lyric Opera, studied Mozart op- 
era at the Met under George Schick, 
and then sang the role of Osmin in 
Mozart's “Abduction From the Sera- 
glio” in the St. Louis Opera Festival. 

In the fall of 1962, Malcolm joined 
the Robert Shaw Chorale as bass solo- 
ist and accompanied the group on a 
six-week tour of Eastern Europe 
where concerts featuring Bach’s Mass 
in B-Minor were given in West Berlin, 
Yugoslavia, Moscow, Leningrad, Yal- 
ta and other Russian cities. Follow- 
ing the Russian tour he was in Salt 
Lake City for the performance of 
Handel’s “Samson” with the Utah 
Symphony and Met stars Jan Pierce 
and Phyllis Curtin which was _re- 
corded by Vanguard Records. 

After making his debut with the 
New York City Opera in the 1965 U.S. 
premiere performance of Prokofiev’s 
“The Flaming Angel,” he continued as 
a member of the opera company until 
1970 with such roles as the king in 
“Lohengrin,” Bartolo in “Marriage of 
Figaro,” Colline in “La Boheme? and 
Sparafucile in “Rigoletto.” 

While under contract to the Dussel- 
dorf Opera, Malcolm and soprano sol- 
oist Jane Marsh ’63 sang leading roles 
in Tchaikovsky’s “Eugen Onegin” 
during the summer of 1971. 

Malcolm’s schedule for this summer 
includes a Mozart Requiem in Ottawa 
following the Minneapolis perfor- 
mance of “Romeo and Juliet,” Dussel- 
dorf Opera roles as King Henry in 
“Lohengrin” and the title role in Han- 
del’s “Saul” and then on to Vienna 
Festwoche for Verdi's “Luisa Mil- 
ler.” After the Tokyo appearance, 
Smith will return to Dusseldorf for the 
premiere of “Tannhauser” (Land- 
graf). From July 13-27 he will make 
his first performance of “Don Giovan- 
ni’ at the opera house in Central City, 
Colorado. 


With Harold Bryson, emeritus professor of 
singing, during a two-day visit to Oberlin 
in May. 
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1952 


MICHAEL Cuarry, music advisor to the Savan- 
nah Symphony and principal guest conductor 
of the Kansas City Philharmonic, will be guest 
conductor with the Portland (Me.) Symphony 
Orchestra 1975-76. Having recently resigned 
as music director and conductor of the Canton 
Symphony, he will take over the Hudson Valley 
Philharmonic for a guest appearance this fall 
and spend the summer as director of the Alaska 
Festival in Anchorage. 

Mickey CocHRANE is retiring as head coach 
of Bowling Green State University’s lacrosse 
team. His current team ranks 16th in the nation 
and stands 7-0 in the Midwest Division with 
a 19-game winning streak. Recognized as 
national “College Lacrosse Coach of the Year” 
in 1970, he has coached both lacrosse and soccer 
at Bowling Green since they gained varsity 
status in 1965 and will continue as head soccer 
coach. 


1950 


RicHarpD Kropp has been promoted to senior 
vice president and trust officer of the old Second 
National Bank in Aurora, IIl., where he has been 
a trust officer since 1968 and a vice president 
since 1973. 

In April Caro WeEsTERMAN received her 
second Vietnamese child, a four-month-old 
baby girlnamed Paloma. The adoption proce- 
dure was considerably easier this time than in 
1971 when a special act of Congress was re- 
quired to allow the single-parent adoption of 
Marlene, now 4. Carol is teaching Spanish in 
Scottsdale, Pa. 


1949 


PuHiLip BayLess, professor of chemistry at 
Wilmington (Ohio) College, has been awarded 
a $500 prize by the Gustav Ohaus Corp, and 
the National Science Teachers Association for 
his paper “Take Stonehenge For Example.” 
The award is given for innovative ideas to im- 
prove the effectiveness of science education. 


1948 


SALLY GAMBLE Epstein gave a Baldwin Lec- 
ture at Oberlin on “Collecting Munch Prints” 
April 2. 

Juxia TayLor Hitchcock has been promoted 
to assistant professor of music at Western 
Maryland College. She has been a member 
of the pty there since 1960. 

Dorotuy A. WiLuiaMs has been 
named headmistress of the 
Bishop’s Schools in La Jolla, 
Calif., where she has been a 
member of the administrative 
staff for 11 years as director of 

, residence and senior class ad- 
visor 1963- 72, head of the upper school (9-12), 
and most recently as principal. Her appoint- 
ment coincides with the 65th anniversary of the 
college prep Episcopal Diocesan school which 
includes the Bishop’s School for Girls and the 
San Miguel School for Boys. In January under 
Dorothy’s leadership the schools had the highest 
enrollment in their history. 


1947 


Nancy Dartinc is a psychiatric social worker 
and director of the Upper Perkiomen Commun- 
ity Counseling Services in Pennsburg, Pa., a 
branch office of the CCS in Pottstown, Pa., 
which is a mental health-mental retardation out- 
patient clinic. She has been taking Transac- 
tional Analysis and Gestalt courses and train- 
ing seminars in Philadelphia. Other interests 
include “a recorder group and a small orchestra 
in which to test my beginning viola skills; I 
am hardly playing French horm at all these days 
and hope eventually to develop into a string 
quartet player.” Address: 205 W. Sixth St., E. 
Greenville, Pa. 18041. 

Georce R. DeMutn, M.D., associate dean 
of the U. of Michigan Medical School, will act 
as deputy director of the Department of Insti- 
tutional Development, Association of American 
Medical Colleges. He will be involved in the 
Coordinating Council on Medical Education as 
well as the Liaison Committee on Medical Edu- 
cation and the institutional study of medical 
schools. He is considered the architect of the 
U. of Michigan’s innovative “Inteflex,” a pro- 
gram designed to abbreviate the conventional 
pre-med and medical educational time from 
eight to six years after high school. 

Ropert K. Wess, editor of The American 
Historical Review since 1968, will leave that 
position in September to join the history depart- 
ment at the U. of Maryland-Baltimore County. 


1946 


Rosert C. AXTMANN, professor of chemical 
engineering at Princeton University’s Center 
for Environmental Studies, wrote the “cover 
story” for the March 7 issue of Science report- 
ing his study of the geothermal field at Wairakei, 
New Zealand, one of the world’s largest geo- 
thermal power projects. In early 1974 Bob, 
Annabell and daughter, Ellen, spent five months 
in New Zealand while he did his research. Con- 
trary to frequently made claims that geothermal 
energy is “clean,” Bob’s findings indicate that 
large amounts of heat, carbon dioxide (which 
is believed to result in increased retention of 
solar energy by the earth) and malodorous hy- 
drogen sulfide are discharged into the atmo- 
sphere. In addition residual water from the 
wells is laden with arsenic, mercury and other 
chemicals. 

ELwoop Tavs, assistant regional director for 
human development, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, has been 
promoted to deputy regional director of HEW 
Region II (New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico 
and Virgin Islands). 


1945 


GLapsTONE L. Brown, A.M.t, senior minister 
of Wauwatosa Ave. United Methodist Church 
in Wauwatosa, Wis., will become dean of the 
chapel at Albion College in August. 

ALLEN TUCKER has retired from NASA-God- 
dard Space Flight Center in Maryland after 25 
years with the government on an optional early 
retirement program. He and his wife are living 
temporarily with his sister, Marilyn (Mrs. W.E.) 
Lowry ‘52, in Colorado Springs, Colo. while 
he builds a home in the mountains north of 
Woodland Park. 

D. WALLACE WEIL, assistant professor of 
business administration and chairman of the 
department at the U. of Wisconsin-Eau Claire, 
is the recipient of the 1975 “Excellence in Teach- 


ing” award. The award was granted by the 
U. of Wisconsin-Eau Claire Foundation based 
upon the choice made by the classes of 1972, 
1973 and 1974. 


1944 


TED BLOOMFIELD has been appointed chief 
conductor of the West Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra. 


1943 


AtBert E. Rees will become provost at 
Princeton Univ. Aug. 1, succeeding F. Sheldon 
Hackney who becomes president of Tulane in 
July. Al will leave his current post as executive 
director of President Ford’s Council on Wage 
and Price Stabilization in June. He will be 
Princeton’s fourth provost since the job was es- 
tablished in 1966. Princeton President William 
G. Bowen was provost when Robert F. Goheen 
was president. 


1942 


James T. AyYORINDE, A.M.t, is retiring as 
general secretary of the Nigerian Baptist Con- 
vention, Ibadan, Nigeria, in June. 

GeorcE M. GREENE has been appointed vice 
president and auditor of the First National 
Bank in Ravenna, Ohio. Previously he was vice 
president and manager of the Aurora branch 
and a member of the board of directors. 

Kay Wear Draper, speech teacher at 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute, has 
taken on the extra job of teaching English as 
a foreign language to Venezuelan engineering 
students. Commenting that her students ap- 
preciate every ounce of “ham” acting in teach- 
ing vocabulary skills, she wishes her field of 
study had included sketching — or ballet. This 
summer she will revise a textbook on public 
speaking skills which she wrote for her college 
classes. She reports, “In June we'll marry off 
a daughter with flourishes and flounces, and 
in October #1 son and wife will make us grand- 
parents for the first time.” 


1941 


Maj. Gen. (retired) JoHN B. Kipp has moved 
from Rome, his last duty station, to Sydney, 
Australia. 

GrETTA SHIPMAN Pallister and her husband, 
Hugh, were guides for a June tour of Scot- 
land sponsored by the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History. ° 


1940 


VERLE Carson, t, retired from the active 
ministry of the United Methodist Church last 
December. Just prior to his retirement he 
underwent open heart surgery at Ford Hospital 
in Detroit. After spending the winter in Lake- 
land, Fla., he and his wife have returned to 
their home at Lake Louise Christian Com- 
munity, Route 1, Box 128-A, Boyne Falls, 
Mich. 49713. 

WALTER C. JOHNSON Jr. has been promoted 
to vice president of academic affairs at Alder- 
son-Broaddus College. He joined the faculty 
in 1945 and has been professor of music, chair- 
man of music, chairman of the department of 
education, chairman of the division of pro- 
cathe studies, and most recently academic 
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Salute to Sparky 

Forty-two Oberlinians were on hand 
April 26 when many residents of Eu- 
clid, Ohio, held a testimonial dinner in 
honor of Spartoco Giuseppi Giovanni 
Francesco DiBiasio Jr. ’40, who is re- 
tiring Aug. | as superintendent of 
schools after spending 34 of his 35 
years as an educator in the Euclid 
School System. 

Many others from Oberlin sent let- 
ters which were presented at the cere- 
monies by Bob Dixon 37, associate 
professor of psychology, who played 
football with “Sparky” as an under- 
graduate. 

The Euclid Chamber of Commerce 
presented DiBiasio and his wife (Toni 
Zanolli ’40) with the funds for a post- 
retirement trip to Finland to see their 
American Field Service “daughter,” 
Marja-Leena. The DiBiasios also 
have three “natural” children, David, 
Carol and Danette 68 (married to 
Steve Wineberg ’67) and a grandson, 
Bryan Wineberg. 

“Sparky” went to Euclid in 1941 as 
physical education and science teach- 
er at Shore High School. He was a 
physical fitness instructor in the Army 
Air Corps 1942-46 and went to Euclid 
High School in 1946 as teacher, head 
football coach and assistant basketball 
coach. In 1955, when Shore became 
a Junior High School, he was made as- 
sistant principal and promoted to 
principal in 1958. He received the 
Ed.D. from Western Reserve in 1960 
and became assistant superintendent 
in 1964. He has been superintendent 
since 1967. 
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GarbNER TayLonr, t, pastor of the Concord 
Baptist Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., is the founder 
of the Concord Nursing Home, the first to be 
sponsored by black people in New York City 
under the provisions of Article 28-A of the State 
of New York. The facility will serve both health 
related and skilled nursing residents and will 


accommodate 123 persons with a staff of more 
than 100. 
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RoBERT JENSON is seeking a fourth six-year 
term as judge of the municipal court in Avon 
Lake, Ohio, a court he has presided over since 
its establishment in 1958. 

Judge RecinaLp S. MatrHews has been re- 
appointed to the Queens (New York) Family 
Court bench for a ten-year term. He was first 
appointed by Mayor Lindsay in 197]. 

Rosert MEyER has been appointed acting 
dean of the division of arts and science at SUNY 
College Utica/Rome where he has been visiting 
professor of physics since 1973. 


1938 


ANNE BrapFrorp Cadman is an editor at the 
World Future Society in Washington, D.C., a 
non-profit educational and scientific organiza- 
tion founded in 1966 by people interested in 
social and technological developments during 
the coming years. The Society's Second Gen- 
eral Assembly to be held June 2-5 at the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Hilton will constitute a world 
forum on “The Next 25 Years: Crisis and Op- 
portunity,” bringing together an international 
cross-section of scientists, government offi- 
cials, businessman and others for an exploration 
of man’s possible future. 

DorotHEA Mount Barbour is president of 
California Federated Clubs. 


1937 


BRENDA BoyNTON Ross, after nine years in 
counseling in the Boston public schools, is 
moving to southern California where her hus- 
band, Mathew Ross, M.D., will be chief of psy- 
chiatry at Long Beach Veterans Hospital and 
professor of psychiatry at U. of California Ir- 
vine Medical School. She received the Ed.D. 
from Boston U. on the same day that daughter 
Gail received the M.D. from Tufts Medical 
School. Son Douglas is a lawyer with the Jus- 
tice Department in Washington, son Craig is 
with I.B.M. and son Bruce is a college student. 


1936 


AuiceE BLopcett Hoon is leaving New York 
in June when her husband retires from Union 
Theological Seminary. From June until No- 
vember they will be living in West Danville, 
Vt., and from November through June 1976 
they will be at Apt. 812A, Kingston Terrace, 
R.D. 4, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 

Butt Kipp has been appointed area president 
for Wisconsin Boy Scouts of America. 


1935 


29 ————————————_————————— 
WituiaM R. Howe ut Jr., assistant principal 
of Mamaroneck (N.Y.) High School, will retire 
in June after 29 years’ service. He joined the 
staff as a social studies teacher in 1946, was 
appointed guidance counselor in 1955 and was 
promoted to assistant principal in 1962. 
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Monty McKinney has left Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach after 18 satisfying years to become execu- 
tive vice president/director of client services 
for Chiat/Day Inc., a strong regional adver- 
tising agency with offices in Los Angeles and 
Seattle. 


1933 


GeorcE S. Howe will retire in June as pastor 
of the New Egypt and Cookstown (N.J.) United 
Methodist Churches after 40 years in the minis- 
try. He and his wife, Peg, will celebrate their 
39th wedding anniversary June 30. For the past 
three years they have owned a home in White- 
ville, N.C., where their son Robert, his wife, 
Gerry, and son George live, and in July will 
be moving from Cookstown to Whiteville. 
Address: Rt. #7, Box C76, Country Club Es- 
tates, Whiteville, N.C. 28472. 


1932 


Wittiam H. Biopcett, M.D., 
chief of the orthopaedic section, 
Grace Hospitals, and clinical 
associate professor of orthopae- 
dics, Wayne State School of 
Medicine, has been elected 
c= president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Orthopaedic Foot Society, a group of ortho- 
paedic surgeons interested in improved foot 
care through research and education. He is 
also attending surgeon at Children’s Hospital 
of Michigan, Detroit Orthopaedic Clinic, 
Rehabilitation Institute of Metropolitan De- 
troit, and Herman Keifer Hospital in Detroit. 
Dr. Blodgett is a member of the board of direc- 
tors, United Cerebral Palsy Association of 
Michigan and former president of the Associa- 
tion of Bone and Joint Surgeons and the Clinical 
Orthopaedic Society. 


1931 


Dorr Puituirs and his wife, Marjorie Hitch- 
cock ’29k, moved from their rambling eight- 
room house to a small Cape Cod in Brighton, 
N.Y., two years ago when he retired from the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union advertising de- 
partment. Since then they have been remodel- 
ing and redecorating the house to accommodate 
their collection of antiques many of which be- 
longed to Dorr’s ancestors who started farm- 
ing in Vermont more than 150 years ago. As 
a special feature of the kitchen he built cabinets 
from rough sawed knotty cypress. 

President Ford has appointed E. S. (Sm) 
Wius to the advisory committee to the new 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corp., which is re- 
sponsible for insuring all pension plans in the 
U.S. He is the owner of Willis Travel Inc., 
Greenwich, Conn., and an expert on pension 
benefits. 


1930 


FRANCES ForBEs Vollrath will be going home 
to Honolulu in July after 22 months of “wander- 
ing around the country by camper. 
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Sam 
Cooper 36 
ends 

an era 

at 

Bowling 
Green 


40 


hen Samuel M. Cooper ’36 was 

W captain of Oberlin’s 1935 foot- 

ball team and lettered in bas- 
ketball, his nickname was Scotty. 

Last fall, when Bowling Green State 
University honored him as its first 
honorary letterman (for service and 
achievements to the BGSU athletic 
program by a non-graduate of the uni- 
versity) the attendant publicity point- 
ed out that he was known as just plain 
“Sam” to his many friends. 

During the years that his nickname 
was changing he coached swimming 
at Bowling Green for 17 years. Six of 
his teams won Mid-American Confer- 
ence championships and six of his 
swimmers were All-Americans. He 
was chairman of the BGSU health and 
physical education department for 25 
years. He also developed the universi- 
ty’s club sports program and was the 
“father” of the intercollegiate hockey 
program. 

Sam also has served as the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine’s unofficial Bowling 
Green correspondent. 

His retirement this month marks the 
end of what is now called the “Cooper 
era’ at Bowling Green. It is the sec- 
ond of two eras in BGSU’s athletic his- 
tory. The first began in 1924 when the 
late Warren E. Steller °19 started the 
program. 

Although Bowling Green’s physical 
education program has often been 
used as a model for the development 
of effective programs at other schools, 
Sam Cooper doesn’t like to be called 
an innovator. “I’m an adapter,” he 
says. “Physical education needs to 
change with the times and it is directly 
tied to the availability of facilities.” 


1929 


Brick E. Hayes was awarded the honorary 
LL.D. by Indiana U. Feb. 23 during dedication 
ceremonies of IU’s new East campus in Rich- 
mond. Active in the formation of IU East since 
1966, Brice served on the first board of managers 
and played a prominent role in generating com- 
munity support for the campus. He funded 
a survey to determine financial support for the 
campus’s development and he donated the 
challenge gift to the fund which led directly 
to establishment of the campus. Brice is presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Stanley W. Hayes Re- 
search Foundation Inc., which has a_ well- 
developed program for research, scientific 
studies and conservation, and he maintains the 
287-acre arboretum assembled by his father. 
He is the current alumni president of the Class 
of 1929. 

VirGINIA EBERT Anderson has joined the staff 
of the Day Hospital at Burke Rehabilitation 
Center in White Plains, N.Y., as a social worker. 
She was previously executive director at St. 
Faith's House in Tarrytown, N.Y. 


1928 


CHANDLER M. Brooks, SUNY distinguished 
professor and professor of physiology at Down- 
state Medical Center in Brooklyn, N.Y., has 
been elected to membership in the National 
Academy of Sciences in Washington, D.C. He 
is internationally recognized for his investiga- 
tions of the interrelationships of the central 
nervous system and the endocrine system, as 
well as of the electrophysiology of the heart 
and “stands at the forefront of research in three 
major fields — neurophysiology, neuroen- 
docrinology, and cardiovascular physiology,” 
according to Downstate president Calvin 
Plimpton. 


1924 


FRANK and TRINK (KATHARINE BURGNER) 
HUNTLEY remain well and busy in retirement. 
As professor emeritus of English at the U. of 
Michigan, Frank has completed a book on 
Bishop Joseph Hall. On May 10 he gave the 
annual address on scholarship at Huron College 
in London, Ont. Next winter Frank and Trink 
will be in Germany where he will be visiting 
professor of 17th century English literature at 
Heidelberg U. 

THEODORE PHiLuips has resumed a part-time 
position as organist at the Angeles Mesa Presby- 
terian Church in Los Angeles. He is a proud 
grandfather for the second time: Ryan Phillips 
Walker, born Feb. 22, 1975, to daughter Sylvia 
Walker of Claremont, Calif. 


1922 


ZELDA Munson Packard has moved to Friend- 
ship Village, a retirement community. Ad- 
dress: 1400 N. Drake Rd., Apt. 315, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 49007. 


1921 


Rosert T. LANSDALE’s report on “Supple- 
mental Security Income: The First Six Months” 
has been published by the Center on Aging 
of the University of Maryland. Bob prepared 
the report largely on his own time after he no- 
ticed a large gap between the promise and per- 
formance in supplemental security income 
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with respect to the needy elderly. He has been 
research associate with the Baltimore Com- 
mission on Aging and Retirement Education 
since July 1973. His report points out that SSI 
has not yet become the great advance over state 
Old Age Assistance programs that its advocates 
thought it would be almost immediately. Bob 
is urging that new measures still need to be 
devised to reach the elderly poor and that these 
efforts should be aimed, first of all, at locating 
needy aged persons who are not receiving Social 
Security retirement benefits. 


1920 


WILLIAM GRANT STILL, 47h, was honored 
with a dinner and program of his works by 
the Friends of Music at the U. of Southern 
California May 24 in celebration of his 80th 
birthday (May 11). Howard R. Rarig, director 
of the USC School of Music, announced the 
establishment of a scholarship in his name by 
the USC Friends of Music. 


1919 


Lioyp BuRNESON and Viola Schnitzer were 
married in Cincinnati Dec. 14, 1974. They 
were classmates at Mansfield High School. 
Address: 521 W. College St., Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 


1917 


CHESTER GRAHAM has received the Na- 
tional Farmers Union’s 1975 award for meri- 
torious service as “one of America’s unique citi- 
zens. The citation at the NFU convention in 
Portland, Ore., said Graham has “proved that 
one can make a difference. He has changed 
the course of history, not once, but many times.” 
Graham first became involved with the farm 
group in 1933 and has served in numerous capa- 
cities at state and national levels. He helped 
establish the Michigan Farmers Union and has 
edited the National Union Farmer, been or- 
ganization director in Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana and radio director in North Dakota. 
He also has been the NFU youth leader. 


1915 


Homer Wuitrorp has retired as organist of 
Eliot Chapel (Episcopal), McLean Hospital, 
Belmont, Mass., a position he held for 35 years. 
He had also been director of music therapies 
at the hospital for ten years. He plans to con- 
tinue his composing and do a lot more reading 
and bicyling. 


1907 


R. Deane Suure’s symphony, “Circles of 
Washington,” was performed at the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., April 15 as 
part of the Festival of American Music by 
American Composers and will be performed 
again in 1976 during the Bicentennial celebra- 
tion. “Circles,” composed in 1935, has been 
featured by major symphony orchestras includ- 
ing the National, Indianapolis, Chautauqua, 
Chicago and the Youth Orchestra, but this per- 
formance was especially significant as it marked 
the celebration of his 90th birthday. 
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Alumni are invited to nominate candidates for the selection 
of a recipient for the 43rd distinguished Alumni Award — 


a bronze medal to be presented at the Reunion Weekend in 1976. 


The award should be made for direct service to Oberlin. 

It is not normally given to anyone still in the employ of the 
College, although the Alumni Board can grant the Award 
to such a person if three-fourths of its members approve. 
For those who have been employed by the College, 
special attention will be given to service above and beyond 
their professional duties as employees of the College. 
Candidates need not be Oberlin alumni. The award is 

not given posthumously. Only one medal can be awarded 
per year, but it can be awarded to a couple. 

The medal is not necessarily awarded every year. 


If you wish to nominate someone for what you believe is 
outstanding service to Oberlin College, please type your sug- 
gestion on 8% x 11 paper, double-spaced. State your nominee’s 
full name, occupation, address, and Oberlin class (if ap- 
plicable). Be as specific as possible in stating why you are 
making the nomination. The information you supply 

will play a large role in determining the eventual selection. 
Deadline for nominations is October 1, 1975. 


Send your nominations to: 


Executive Director 

The Alumni Association 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Losses 
in the 
Oberlin 
family 


Former Faculty 


JOHN FREDERICK DaAsHIELL, May 3 in Alexan- 
dria, Va. He was assistant professor of psy- 
chology 1917-19. Born April 30, 1888, in South- 
port, Ind., he received the B.S. (1908), the B. 
Litt. (1909), and the Sc.D. (1949) from Evans- 
ville (Ind.) College and the M.A. (1910) and 
the Ph.D. (1913) from Columbia. Before com- 
ing to Oberlin he taught at Waynesbury (Pa.) 
College, Princeton and Minnesota. In 1919 he 
joined the faculty at the U. of North Carolina 
(Chapel Hill) where he founded the psychology 
department in 192] and served as its chairman 
until his retirement in 1950. He was appointed 
Kenan professor of psychology in 1935. He 
also was visiting professor at Wake Forest, 
Syracuse, Southern California, Texas and 
Duke. 

Mr. Dashiell was the author of “Fundamentals 
of Objective Psychology” and “Fundamentals 
of General Psychology.” He was a consulting 
editor of a series “Publications in Psychology” 
(McGraw Hill 1932-49) and associate editor of 
the Journal of Psychology. He served on the 
council of directors and was a former president 
of the American Psychological Association, a 
member of the fellowship committee of the 
National Research Council, and a former 
chairman of the Society of Experimental Psy- 
chologists. 


Former Staff 


MartHa W. Henry, Dec. 28, 1974, at Shel- 
burne, Mass. She was director and dietitian 
at Cranford 1949-53 and dietitian at Cranford 
and Tank 1953-54, Talcott 1954-56 and Web- 
ster 1954-55. 


MABEL BLAcKk TANNER, April 4 at the Welcome 
Nursing Home in Oberlin. She was assistant 
in the Alumni Office 1944-56 after working 
part time in the Bureau of Appointments during 
1943. 

Mrs. Tanner was born in Zaleski, Ohio, 
April 16, 1892. She graduated from the Cincin- 
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nati Conservatory in 1919. Prior to her mar- 
riage in 1921 to Frank B. Tanner, she taught 
singing at Florida State College for Women. 
She later taught privately and was a church 


soloist. She leaves three daughters and six 
grandchildren. Her husband died in June 
1974. 

Academy 


Anprew G. Burry, Jan. 22 in Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
11 days before his 102nd birthday. He attended 
the Academy 1898-1900. Born Feb. 2, 1873, 
in Bern, Switzerland, he went to Ft. Wayne 
in 1895 and a year later became a partner in 
a bookbindery. After filling special orders for 
hand-made boxes for a local electric company 
and a candy firm, he purchased a box-making 
machine and then decided to separate the box- 
making business from the bindery. In the sum- 
mer before enrolling at Oberlin, he founded 
the Wayne Paper Box and Printing Co. It be- 
came one of the largest concerns of its kind 
in the Midwest and he directed its operations 
until his retirement as chairman of the board 
in 1955. The company then was merged with 
the Container Corp. of America. 

In 1902 Mr. Burry joined the Western Paper 
Box Manufacturers Association, becoming 
president in 1913. As president of the National 
Federation of Paper Box Manufacturers (1915- 
17), he initiated the formation of a national as- 
sociation with national headquarters to con- 
solidate existing regional associations. He then 
raised the necessary funds to establish a national 
which opened in Philadelphia in 1918. 

He was a member of the board of directors 
of the Lincoln National Bank in Ft. Wayne from 
1922 until 1971 and a member of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church since 1902. He also 
worked in official capacities for the YMCA, 
YWCA, the Boy Scouts, and the Ft. Wayne 
United Fund. For 54 years he was a member 
of the board of the Fort Rescue Home and 
Mission. 

In 1909 Mr. Burry married the former Ida 
Lister. He leaves a son, Ralph 32, and a daugh- 
ter, Alice (Mrs. John Hoffman). 


1899 


C. Wuitinc WituiaMs, April 14 in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, his residence for many years. 
An internationally known author, lecturer and 
a pioneer industrial relations and labor con- 
sultant, he studied labor problems in the U.S., 
Europe, Russia and most recently in Japan, In- 
dia, Australia and New Zealand. For almost 
50 years he maintained an office on Euclid Ave. 
in Cleveland as a counsel in employee and 
public relations. 

He began his career as a labor-management 
specialist in 1920, when he took a seven-month 
leave from his position as vice president for 
personnel at Cleveland Hydraulic Pressed Steel 
Co., to work as a laborer in coal mines, steel 
mills, oil refineries and shipyards in the U.S., 
Britain, France, Germany and Russia and gain 
first hand knowledge of workers and their prob- 
lems. He kept a weekly diary which was then 
published the same year, “What’s On the Work- 
ers Mind.” Two books followed in 192] and 
1922, “Full Up or Fed Up” and “Horny Hands 
and Hampered Elbows.” In 1925 Scribner's 
published his “Mainsprings of Men: A Theory 
of Motivation.” This set forth Mr. Williams’ life- 
long philosophical premise that the ultimate 
goal of the worker was not economic gain but 


self-respect and recognition for the work he 
did. 

In 1963, at age 83, he wrote his fifth book, 
“America’s Mainspring and the Great Society: 
A Pick and Shovel Outlook.” This was a cri- 
tique of President Lyndon Johnson’s “welfare 
state” proposals. 


Mr. Williams was born in Shelby, Ohio, 
March 11, 1878. After graduating from Ober- 
lin, he took a “wander year” abroad in prepara- 
tion for the ministry and studied theology at 
Berlin University. In 1900-01 he returned to 
the U.S. to study at Chicago Seminary and then 
became manager of the Bureau of University 
Travel, Ithaca, N.Y., and Boston, Mass., 1901- 
04. From 1904-12 he returned to Oberlin as 
assistant to President King and received the 
A.M. in sociology in 1911. Leaving Oberlin 
in 1912, he became executive secretary of the 
Cleveland Federation for Charity and Philan- 
thropy (now Cleveland Welfare Federation) 
where he pioneered the idea of joint fund 
raising and budgeting among social service 
agencies, an idea later adopted by more than 
2,500 United Fund and welfare planning coun- 
cils in the U.S. and abroad. 

In 1958 Cleveland State U. presented him 
with an honorary LL.D. and in 1963 he was 
honored by the Cleveland Welfare Federation 
at its 50th anniversary celebration. He was a 
trustee of the Cleveland Institute of Art and 
Hiram House (Cleveland) where the Whiting 
Williams Room was dedicated in 1965. He was 
also a member of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, the Union Club and the City Club, 
the Cosmos Club (Washington), the Harvard 
Club (New York) and the National Panel of 
Arbitrators. He was a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. In recognition 
of his distinguished service to Oberlin he re- 
ceived an Alumni Citation in 1953 and the 
Alumni Medal in 1958. He was class president 
for many years and was active on the Special 
Gifts Committee of the Development Council 
in 1953. 

In 1906 Mr. Williams married Caroline Har- 
ter, an instructor of violin in the Conservatory 
1905-10; she died in 1938. He leaves his second 
wife, Dorothy Rogers, whom he married in 
1941, and a son, Harter, of Washington, D.C. 
His brother, Beatty B. Williams ’99, and a daugh- 
ter, Carol, preceded him in death. 


1900 


Mary Geyer Wise, April 26 in Bucyrus, Ohio. 
After studying in the Conservatory 1895-1900 
she moved to Bucyrus where she was a piano 
teacher for many years and the wife of Joseph 
D. Wise, a partner in the Wise funeral home 
and furniture store. She was an accompanist 
for the Old Bucyrus Music Club and a member 
of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Community 
Hospital Auxiliary, Art Club and New Era Club. 
Two sons survive. Her husband died in 1954. 
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Ciara V. Jones, Nov. 19, 1974, at Desert 
Crest, a retirement home in Phoenix, Ariz., 
where she had been living for some years. 
Born in Henry, IIl., Aug. 11, 1881, she received 
the A.M. in 1918 from Columbia and while a 
graduate student she worked at the U.S. Censor- 
ship Bureau in New York. In 1904-17 she taught 
Latin and German at high schools in Savannah, 
Princeton, and Oak Park, IIl., and then taught 
Spanish and German at New Rochelle (N.Y.) 
High School 1921-49. After her retirement, she 
was a volunteer with Travelers Aid, Port De- 
partment, in New York City. 

Miss Jones was one of the “Saints,” a group 
formed about 1906 which kept up a round robin 
for almost 70 years. The last survivor, Alfaretta 
Gregg ‘06, died April 13, 1975. Other members 
were Jeanie MacMillan Pocock and Bess Park, 
both 06, and Rena Holmes Wood, Ida B. Hull, 
Nan Gleason and Claribelle Leggat, all ’05. 
Miss Jones chaired the duplicate bridge club at 
Desert Crest and was a stamp collector. 


1906 


ALFARETTA M. Grecc, April 13 in Waterloo, Iowa. 
Born in Traer, Iowa, Oct. 28, 1884, she was 
a teacher and dean of girls at Traer High School 
for many years. Prior to returning there in 1916 
she taught in Hastings, Albert Lea and St. Cloud, 
Minn. She leaves a sister, Alice 08, and broth- 
ers D. Ray 03 and John ’12. 


1907 


Epwarps Dyson Foro, Jan 21 in Lagrange, IIl. 
after a long illness. A resident of Oak Park, 
Ill., for many years, Mr. Ford was a staff assis- 
tant with Sears, Roebuck in Chicago from 1910 
until his retirement in 1946. He taught En- 
glish from 1907 to 1910 at Gerard Institute in 
Sidon, Syria. He was born in Chicago Dec. 


15, 1884. 


FLORENCE JENNEY HALL, March 22 at Welcome 
Nursing Home in Oberlin. She was emeritus 
assistant professor of singing (1922-44) and the 
widow of James H. Hall ’14, professor of history 
and criticism of music from 1922 until his retire- 
ment in 1955. He died in 1967. 

Prior to receiving her degree at Oberlin Mrs. 
Hall was assistant professor of singing at Yank- 
ton College. She joined the Conservatory 
faculty in 1907 as a teacher of voice, becoming 
an instructor 1909-13. From 1916-21 she was 
associate professor of singing at the College 
of Wooster and in 1919 was married to Mr. 
Hall who was then also a member of the Woos- 
ter faculty. 

Born in Greenwich, Ohio, Sept. 17, 1878, Mrs. 
Hall lived in Oberlin most of her life. She 
was a member of the First Church, Sorosis, the 
faculty association at the College and a former 
member of the Oberlin Women’s Club. 

Her son, James T. '42, was killed in action 
during World War II in 1943. Two brothers, 
Earle and Lee, both ’99, and a sister, Rose '06, 
are deceased. 
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Mary Parsons McCuttoucn, Feb. 17 at Wal- 
nut Creek, Calif. She was the wife of the late 
emeritus professor of chemistry, James C. Mc- 
Cullough, who taught at Oberlin for 42 years. 
They were married in 1907. 

After Mr. McCullough’s retirement in 1949, 
the McCulloughs bought a house trailer and 
traveled around the country pursuing their 
hobbies of photography and nature study and 
visiting family and friends in Florida, Arizona 
and California. Their travel continued until 
the ill health and subsequent death of her hus- 
band in 1963 forced Mrs. McCullough to assume 
a more permanent residence on Mission Bay 
near San Diego. 

Mrs. McCullough was born Aug. 10, 1884, 
in Mansfield, Ohio, and was a long time member 
of the First Church in Oberlin. She was a 
former member of the Oberlin Women’s Club 
and was alumni class secretary in the 1930's. 

She leaves daughter Katharine (Mrs. Albert 
Grant) "32, son Uel 36 and two grandchildren. 
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HELEN Brown RussELL, March 31. Born Feb. 


- 27, 1886, in Monroe, Mich., she was a mem- 


ber of Phi Beta Kappa. She taught high school 
history and English at Hudson, Mich., and 
then taught at the high school in Bottineau, 
N.D., 1910-12. In 1918-19 she was principal 
of the Antler (N.D.) High School and returned 
to teaching at the high school in Beach, N.D., 
from 1919-22. 

After her marriage in 1912 to J. Clayton Rus- 
sell, a farmer and agricultural agent for Golden 
Valley (N.D.) County, the Russells lived in 
Beach for 25 years. In 1945 they moved to 
Fargo where he became an agricultural engineer 
in the extension department of North Dakota 
Agricultural College as well as an agricultural 
agent for six counties under the Land Use Plan- 
ning program. On annual vacation trips Mr. 
Russell photographed many wild flowers 
native to the northern plains which Mrs. Russell 
then organized into a slide program. They 
presented this program and two others dealing 
with the scenery and history of the North Da- 
kota Badlands and the wild flowers of the west- 
ern and southwestern states for many clubs and 
organizations. With the death of her husband 
in 1954, Mrs. Russell moved to California to 
be near her children. 

She leaves a son, a daughter, four grand- 
children and a great granddaughter. 


1910 


ANNETTE E.. CuurcH, March 19 at Sibley Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C., after a long illness. 
She attended the Academy 1900-03 and 1904- 
06, the Conservatory 1901-02, and studied in 
the College 1906-08. She was the daughter of 
Robert R. Church Sr. of Memphis, one of the 
few black millionaires in the country at the turn 
of the century, and was active in Memphis 
civic and political affairs early in the century. 
She was a charter member of the Memphis 
branch of the NAACP when it was organized 
by her brother, the late Robert R. Jr., in 1917. 
He attended the Academy 1900-02. 

Miss Church recently co-authored a historical 
biography of her family, “The Robert Churches 
of Memphis,” with her niece, Roberta Church, 
with whom she lived. She was a member of 
the Republican Women’s Conference and the 
Federation of Republican Women. 


MarcareT (PEG) BRADSHAW McGEE, March 
16 in Meadville, Pa. A poet and novelist, she 
wrote a book, “Fires of Youth,” published in 
1959 by Muhlenberg Press (Philadelphia) and 
in 1964 a collection of 90 poems, “No Other 
Lantern.” Her work has appeared in various 
literary magazines and in the New York Times, 
New York Herald Tribune and Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. In 1965 she wrote a series on 
Oberlin local history from 1900-1925, “Oberlin 
Yesterday,” for the Oberlin News-Tribune. 
She was listed in Women’s Who's Who and Mid- 
western Who's Who. 

Mrs. McGee was born in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Jan. 20, 1889. Her family moved to Oberlin 
in 1900 and her father, John W. Bradshaw, 
was pastor of First Church from 1900 to 1912. 
She was director of physical education at the 
YWCA in Plainfield, N.J., 1911-13. In 1913 she 
wrote the charter for the Camp Fire Girls and 
compiled the first book of Indian names used 
by the group; from 1913-15 she was a staff mem- 
ber and then national field secretary for the 
Camp Fire Girls Administrative Headquarters 
in New York. She was executive director of 
the Women’s Division, War Camp Community 
Service, in Columbus, Ohio, 1918-19. 

In 1916 she was married to Harold G. McGee 
who was director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research in Akron, Ohio, and they lived in 
Hudson, Ohio, until Mr. McGee’s death in 1948 
when Mrs. McGee returned to Oberlin. She took 
advanced work in English at Western Reserve 
1941-43 and at NYU 1950-51. During World 
War II she worked for Morse Instrument Co. 
in Hudson, a manufacturer of photographic 
equipment. She was former president of the 
Hudson League of Women Voters, former PTA 
president and member of the Hudson School 
Board, and a member of the Zoning Commis- 
sion Board of Appeals. 

A very active member of the Oberlin Alumni 
Association, Mrs. McGee was past president of 
the Oberlin-Akron Alumni Club, a member of 
the Alumni Planning Committee (1955), the De- 
velopment Council and the Committee for the 
Vradenburg Memorial Scholarship Fund. She 
served two terms as a member of the Alumni 
Board (1947-50, 1955-58), was class treasurer 
(1965-70) and had been class president since 
1970. She was class agent 1971-72. As chairman 
of the Committee on King Biography, she was 
instrumental in having Donald Love write the 
book “Henry Churchill King of Oberlin.” 

Mrs. McGee was also a member of Pen and 
Brush Club of New York, a former member 
of the Oberlin First Church of Christ Scientist 
where she served as librarian until she moved 
to Meadville in 1971. At the time of her death 
she was a member of the Christian Science So- 
ciety of Meadville and the Christian Science 
Mother Church of Boston. 

She leaves a daughter, Betsey (Mrs. Ed- 
ward Curtis) 39, with whom she had lived since 
last fall, sons Dr. Peter L. “44 and Charles G., 
12 grandchildren and four great grandchildren. 
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1911 


FREDERICK F. BLACHLY, March 13 at Holy Cross 
Hospital in Silver Spring, Md. He was a senior 
staff member at the Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C., from 1925 to 1945. After 
mandatory retirement from Brookings at age 
65, he became professor of government at New 
Mexico Western College, Silver City, N.M., 
(1949-51) and then a professor at Redlands U. 
in California (1952-53). He taught summer 
school at Oberlin, Miami U., the U. of Texas, 
Northwestern, and the U. of Illinois. For 
many years he conducted night courses in 
government and political science at American 
U. Graduate School in Washington. 

In 1951 Mr. Blachly and his wife, the late 
Miriam E. Oatman 712, became co-directors of 
the commission to rewrite the state constitution 
of New Mexico and co-authored the book that 
followed, “The Report of the New Mexico 
State Reorganization Committee.” Earlier he 
and his wife wrote a number of books including 
“The Government and Administration of Ger- 
many, “Administrative Legislation and Adjudi- 
cation,” “Federal Regulatory Action and Con- 
trol” and “Natural Gas and the Public Interest.” 

Recognized as a foremost American political 
scientist, he published numerous articles on 
public law and administration in the George- 
town Law Journal, Political Science Quarterly, 
the Virginia Law Review and the Public Ad- 
ministration Review and he served on the board 
of directors of the latter. 

Mr. Blachly was born Aug. 20, 1880, in 
Salida, Colo., where his parents were home- 
steaders. His father was killed by bank robbers 
in 1893. Influenced by his grandmothers, Jane 
Trew Blachly and Sarah Blachly Bradley, who 
graduated from Oberlin in 1845, and his mother, 
Mary Bradley Blachly, who attended the Acad- 
emy 1875-76 and the College 1876-78, Mr. 
Blachly applied to Oberlin at age 25 with only 
three years of formal schooling. After studying 
in the Academy 1905-08, he entered the Col- 
lege. While at Oberlin he earned money wait- 
ing on tables, tending furnaces, and acting as 
er boss for the construction of Finney Chap- 
el. 

He received the Ph.D. from Columbia in 1916 
and while working on his degree was an instruc- 
tor in public affairs at NYU (1912) and a research 
fellow at the N.Y. Bureau of Municipal Research 
(1914-16). From 1916-25 he was professor of 
government at the U. of Oklahoma and in 1920 
served as state director gf the budget in Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. Blachly was a member of the legislative 
committee of the National Council for Social 
Action, a consultant on public documents for 
the Littauer School at Harvard, and a vice 
president of Southwestern Political Science 
Association. 

During summer vacations Mr. Blachly took 
his family to Brightwater, Bath, Maine, where 
he and five other Oberlin classmates had ac- 
quired a large heart-shaped peninsula and 
formed the Brightwater Cooperative Club. 

His wife, whom he married in 1914, died 
in 1962. He leaves a daughter, Rachel (Mrs. 
James Holden), with whom he had lived for 
the past 12 years; sons Frederick J. O. 38 and 
Charles, brother Edward, 10 grandchildren and 
six great grandchildren. 


D. JEAN Stark, April | at the Elyria Home, Elyria, 


Ohio. She was an assistant in the women’s 
physical education department at Oberlin from 


44 


1944 until her retirement in 1956 and worked 
part time in the College library 1956-58. 

Born June 27, 1887, in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Miss 
Starr attended Oberlin 1907-08 and then re- 
turned to Mt. Vernon to work as a cashier and 
treasurer at a savings and loan company. In 
1917 she was graduated from SchaufHler Mis- 
sionary Training School in Cleveland and was 
housemother there 1917-24 and 1931-44. From 
1924-31 she was secretary and pastor’s assistant 
at the Archwood Congregational Church in 
Cleveland. 

Miss Starr was preceded in death by three 
sisters and two brothers including Edward 
‘10. Her grandfather, Barton Starr, graduated 
in 1846 and her grandmother, Sarah Jane Mar- 
quis, attended Oberlin 1848-50. 


1912 


Marcery Roperts VANDERMEULEN, April | at 
Port Jefferson, N.Y. She was born Dec. 28, 
1890, and attended the Conservatory 1910-12. 
After leaving Oberlin she taught music and art 
in Burnettsville (1912-13) and Westland, Ind. 
(1914-15). In 1916 she became supervisor of 
music in the Bay Shore, N.Y., schools and then 
an art teacher in Irvington, N.J. (1917-21). 
While teaching in Bay Shore she met her hus- 
band, Earl L. They were married in 1920. 

After they moved in 1923 to Port Jefferson 
where her husband was supervising principal 
of the public schools for 38 years, Mrs. Vander- 
meulen was active in community and church 
affairs and was one of the founders of the garden 
club. In addition to her husband, she leaves 
a daughter, Jeanne Hickam "43, a son, Lynn 
R., two grandchildren and two great-grand- 
children. 


1913 


Rev. HucH Wetts Husparp, t, March 9 


at Doctors Hospital, Washington, D.C. He 
and his wife, the former Mabel Anna Ellis ’38 
A.M.t, were Congregational missionaries in 
northern China from 1913-1952. The Rev. Mr. 
Hubbard left China in 1953 to become execu- 
tive director of the Audio-Visual Commission 
of the Philippines Federation of Christian 
Churches in Manila and in 1954 returned to 
the U.S. as director of overseas services, Office 
of Communication, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in New York, a position 
he held until his retirement in 1958. He was 
also editor of Sight-Sound, an audio-visual bul- 
letin for overseas Christian workers. 

Born in Sivas, Turkey, March 19, 1887, of 
Congregational missionary parents, Mr. Hub- 
bard received the A.B. in 1908 and the D.D. 
in 1937 from Amherst. He also studied at Union 
Theological Seminary. While at Oberlin he was 
general secretary of the YMCA 1912-13 and 
chaplain at Baldwin. 

Between the two world wars, Mr. Hubbard 
and a colleague, George D. Wilder, conducted 
bird studies and collections which culminated 
in the 1938 publication of “Birds of Northeastern 
China.” He recently edited a volume, “Ad- 
ventures with Birds in North China,” based on 
Wilder’s field notes. In 1969 he published the 
“Handbook of Early Chinese Communist 
Stamps (1928-1938) .” 

At the outbreak of war between Japan and 
the U.S., he and his wife were placed under 
house arrest in Peking and in 1943 interned at 
Weihsien by the Chinese Communists for 2 1/2 
years. After the war, Mr. Hubbard returned 
to Peking to help organize the reception and 
evacuation of internees. During 1948-50 he was 


UNESCO consultant to the government of 
China in Nanking and he directed a major 
UNESCO field experiment in audio-visual mass 
health education, which was later reported in 
the pamphlet, “The Healthy Village,” a classic 
in the field of audio-visual education. 

In 1958, the Hubbards retired to the Walker 
Missionary Home in Auburndale, Mass., and 
spent their summers at their cottage in the 
Berkshires. 

Mr. Hubbard leaves his wife whom he mar- 
ried in 1912, son Ward °39, daughters Gladys 
(Mrs. Lloyd Swift) "44 and Emma Rose (Mrs. 
Edwin Martin) ’41, 13 grandchildren including 
Marguerite Martin 65, Sylvia Martin 68, David 
Martin 71 and Lloyd Swift ’71 and five great 
grandchildren. A son, E. Wells °38, died in 
1960. 


1914 


CATHERINE PAINE MIppLEBUSH, March 25 in 
Columbia, Mo. Born Oct. 8, 1891, in Lake 
View, Iowa, she became an instructor of physi- 
cal education at Knox College in Galesburg, 
Ill., in 1914 and served as director of girls’ physi- 
cal education 1918-20. At Knox she met her 
future husband, Frederick A. Middlebush, a 
professor of history and political science, and 
they were married in 1917. In 1922 they left 
Galesburg for Columbia, where Mr. Middle- 
bush became dean of the school of business 
and public administration at the U. of Missouri. 
From 1935 to 1954 he was president of the uni- 
versity. After his retirement he became direc- 
tor of the development fund there. He died 
in 1971. 

Mrs. Middlebush was a long-time member 
of the Missouri League of Women Voters and 
held state offices as president (1934), first vice- 
president (1935), and treasurer (1931-34). She 
was also active in Red Cross work. 


1915 


HELEN Brout Bituincs, Dec. 14, 1974. She at- 
tended Oberlin 1911-12. Her husband, Leo B., 
died in 1951. A daughter, Joanne Karg of Troy, 
Mich., survives. 


CHARLOTTE Easton, March 12 in Greenville, S.C., 
her residence for many years. She was emeritus 
assistant professor of biology at Woman’s Col- 
lege of Furman U. where she taught from 1928 
until her retirement in 1945. 

Born in Burnside, Calif., July 23, 1880, Miss 
Easton studied at the Academy 1898-99 and then 
tutored there from 1915-17 while she worked 
on her master’s in botany. In 1917 she received 
the A.M. from Oberlin. She did work toward 
the Ph.D. at Chicago 1923-26 and was a graduate 
of the U. of Michigan Nursing School. 

Prior to going to Skidmore College as an in- 
structor and head of the biology department 
1919-23, she taught at Mt. Morris College (IIl.) 
for a year and was a high school teacher in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 1917-18. She was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and the St. James Episcopal 
Church in Greenville. 


PauL WiLuiAM Eccueston, April 19 at Pine 
Beach, N.J. For many years he was a landscap- 
ing contractor in Woodcliff, N.J. He attended 
Oberlin 1910-12 and served with the Army 
Medical Corps in Europe during W.W. I. His 
father, Frank O., studied at the Seminary 1871- 
75 and his mother, Clara M. Brown, was en- 
rolled in the Academy 1872-75. He leaves his 


wife, Louise. 
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Apria TITTERINGTON SMITH, March 20 in Youn gs- 
town, Ohio, six weeks after suffering a stroke 
at her residence in Sharon, Pa. For almost 40 
years she held YWCA directorships in com- 
munities chiefly in the West-Central states 
where she did pioneering work in women’s pro- 
grams. From 1943 until her retirement in 1952 
she was executive director of the YWCA in Wau- 
saw, Wis. Prior to this she was on the rural 
development staff of the National YWCA 
Board in New York for a year and general secre- 
ay of the YWCA in Des Moines from 1935- 
42. 

Mrs. Smith was born May 26, 1893, in Edg- 
ington, Ill. In 1915 she began her career as 
general secretary of the YWCA in Wilmerding, 
Pa., and then held similar positions in Akron, 
Ohio (1917-21), Cherokee, Iowa (1922-25), 
Hastings, Neb. (1925-27) and Dayton, Ohio 
(1932-35). From 1927-31 she was Central Region 
secretary for the national board. She did gradu- 
ate work at Columbia, Chicago and Fisk. 

In 1952 she married Harry S. Smith, a retired 
electrical design engineer, and they moved to 
Sharon, where she was an active member of 
the First Methodist church, and helped organize 
the Valley Council of Church Women and the 
Women’s Interfaith Council. She was a former 
president of the Iowa Association of Social 
Welfare and had served as state finance chair- 
man for the Wisconsin Council of United 
Church Women. 

She leaves her husband, a stepson, one sister 
and two grandchildren. 


1916 


SALOME LUECHAUER Harvey, March 10 in 
Klamath Falls, Ore. She was director of city 
recreation in Lansing, Mich., from 1936-43 and 
taught English at Union High School in Scap- 
poose, Ore., for many years. 

Mrs. Harvey was born Nov. 25, 1894, in 
Hamilton, Ohio. After graduating from Ober- 
lin she was director of women’s physical educa- 
tion at Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa, 
for two years, and then taught physical educa- 
tion at the high school in Anaconda, Mont. 1918- 
19. In 1919 she married Harold R. Harvey 712. 

She leaves a brother, two children and five 
grandchildren. Her husband died in 1964 and 
her sister, Huldah (Mrs. William M. Martin) 
20, in 1968. 


Leo G. Ravs in Shreveport, La., after a long 
illness. He was a professor and head of the 
physics department at Centenary College in 
Shreveport from 1958-65 and then taught 
physics at Wiley College, Marshall, Texas, 1965- 
70. Before going to Centenary he was chairman 
of the physics department at Southeastern Lou- 
isiana U. at Hammong (1943-58), professor of 
physics at West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology in Montgomery (1928-43), and an as- 
sociate professor at the U. of Louisville in Ken- 
tucky (1923-28). He received the Ph.D. from 
Nebraska in 192] and taught at the U. of Cin- 
cinnati 1921-23. 

Mr. Raub was born in Ischua, N.Y., March 
19, 1893, and in 1917 married Aurilla Jones. 
During his teaching career he wrote “Cathode 
Fall in Helium and Argon with Wire Cathodes, 
“Some Effects of Color and Illumination,” “I he 
Training of Science Teachers for High School, 
and “Laboratory Experiments in Physics. He 
was a past president of the Broadmoor Kiwanis 
Club in Shreveport. He is listed in Who's Who 
Among American Men of Science. 

He leaves his wife, two sons and three grand- 
children. 
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LrEEps GULICK, April 14 at Olney, Md. He re- 
tired in 1964 after serving since 1921 (except 
for the war years) as educational and evange- 
listic missionary in Japan and Okinawa. 

A fourth generation Congregational mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Mr. Gulick was born in Osaka, 
Japan, Feb. 3, 1894. He left Oberlin at the 
end of his junior year to serve overseas for 13 
months, five of them at the front. He studied 
at the Conservatory in 1918-19 and was gradu- 
ated from George Williams College (then Chi- 
cago YMCA College) in 1921, majoring in boys’ 
work. In 1928, he received the master’s of asso- 
ciation science from George Williams. 

Mr. Gulick and his wife, the former Gladys 
Ramsey whom he married in 1922, represented 
the American Board of Missions in Matsuyama, 
Japan, until 1937. He was superintendent of 
the night school and also did social work and 
assisted local churches. Mrs. Gulick was super- 
intendent of two kindergartens. 

They returned to the U.S. in 1938 when Mr. 
Gulick accepted a call to Dowagiac, Mich., as 
director of adult and vocational education. 
During World War II he taught Japanese in 
the Army program at the U. of Chicago. He 
later served with various U.S. government 
agencies in San Francisco and Washington, D.C. 

The Gulicks returned to Japan in 1955 when 
Mr. Gulick became professor of applied the- 
ology at Doshisha U. and director of the theo- 
logical students’ field work in churches scattered 
over a 300-square-mile area. Mrs. Gulick 
taught English at the girls’ high school in Do- 
shisha. In 1960 they went to Okinawa where 
Mr. Gulick was senior missionary and was re- 
sponsible for 17 other missionaries. 

In addition to his wife, Mr. Gulick leaves 
children M. Lewis, Helen Codding ’52 and Janet 
Brown, nine grandchildren, sister Ethel] Barrow 
22 and brothers Luther H.'14 and Sidney L. 
Jr. ‘23. Mr. Gulick’s father, the late Sidney L., 
received the honorary D.D. in 1914. 


1919 


Rev. Harry J. Swan, March 4 at Hallmark 
Nursing Home, Schenectady, N.Y., after a 
lengthy illness. He was pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Ballston Spa, N.Y., 1932- 
1947. He was religious education director at 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church in Albany 
(1924-32) and at Kanawha Presbyterian Church, 
Charleston, W. Va., (1922-24). During semi- 
retirement after 1947 he was pastor of churches 
in Princetown and Mariaville, N.Y., and re- 
gional vice president of the B.C. Morton In- 
vestment Co., Schenectady. 

The Rev. Mr. Swan was born Dec. 31, 1895, 
in New Waterford, Ohio, and received the 
B.D. in 1921 from McCormack Seminary. He 
wrote several books including “History of 
Religion” as well as the history of the Ballston 
Spa First Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Swan leaves a son, a daughter and five 
grandchildren. 


FRANCES LEFFLER Youtz, April 14 in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., following a brief illness. From 1946- 
48 she was director of workshops at the Henry 
Street Settlement and then from 1948-51 direc- 
tor of the YWCA Ballard School, both in New 
York City. Prior to this she was a journalist 
for the Tide Water Oil Co. (1923-24), a copy 
writer for a New York “direct-by-mail” firm 
(1924-25) and an editor-researcher of textbooks 
at Columbia U. (1927-29). She served as secre- 
tary of the National Student Forum (1926-27) 


and as chief of publications for the national 
Girl Scout organization (1930-31). 

Mrs. Youtz was born Nov. 2, 1897, in La- 
Grange, Ill. At Oberlin as associate editor of 
the Hi-O-Hi and editor-in-chief of the Review 
and of the Literary Magazine she met her future 
husband, Philip N. Youtz A.M. ’19, who was 
managing editor of the Review and on the edi- 
torial board of the Literary Magazine. They 
were married in 1919. Mr. Youtz was dean 
of the College of Architecture and Design at 
the U. of Michigan from 1957-64. She and her 
husband traveled throughout the world and 
lived in mainland China (1920-22) where she 
taught English and history in schools near Can- 
ton. 

In Ann Arbor she was an active supporter 
of the U. of Michigan museums and libraries 
and played a major role in the restoration of 
historic Biddle House on Mackinac Island. 
She was a member of the Women’s Architec- 
tural League of Detroit, the League of Women 
Voters, AAUW, the Women’s City Club of 
Detroit and a former board member of the 
Faculty Women’s Club at the U. of Michigan. 

Her husband died in 1972. 


1920 


Fioyp S. Meck, M.D., March 19 in Cleveland, 
Ohio, at Huron Road Hospital where he was 
a specialist in internal medicine and cardiology 
and was on the staff for more than 50 years. 
His wife died March 2. Both had been ill for 
many months. 

Dr. Meck was born June 29, 1898, in Mans- 
field, Ohio, and received the M.D. from Ohio 
State in 1924. He was on the state board of 
medical examiners from 1932 to 1939, becoming 
its youngest president at age 39 in 1938. He 
was also the youngest president, in the same 
year, of the Ohio State Medical Association. 
A member of the Naval Reserve, he rose to 
the rank of commander during active duty in 
World War II. 

He leaves a son, Floyd Jr., and two grand- 
children. 
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ELEANOR M. Norton, Jan. 14 at Carroll, Iowa. 
She was dean emeritus of student affairs ad- 
ministration at the U. of South Dakota, where 
she became dean of women in 1946. She retired 
in 1964. 

Miss Norton attended the Conservatory 1917- 
19 and also attended Rockford College. She 
received the A.B. from Wisconsin in 1928 and 
the M.A. from Iowa. Prior to joining the USD 
staff, she was resident counselor at Stephens 
College and dean of women at Danville (Conn.) 
High School. 

She was listed in Who’s Who of American 
Women and in 1964 she became one of 11 
women in the U.S. to be honored by the Na- 
tional Association of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors for her contributions to education. 


1922 


HELEN LouisE Converse, Feb. 6 at Memorial 
Hospital, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., where she had 
been confined since breaking her hip last Oc- 
tober. From 1925 until her retirement in 1965 
she taught English and journalism and was the 
librarian at Ft. Atkinson High School. 

Miss Converse was born in Ft. Atkinson, Nov. 
1, 1900. Before returning there to teach, she 


was a high school English teacher and librarian 
in Beaver Dam, Wis. (1922-23) and taught En- 
glish and physical education in Bangor, Wis., 
1923-25. She was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
In 1933 she received the A.M. in English from 
the U. of Wisconsin and took courses in library 
science during various summer sessions. 

A member of the First United Methodist 
Church, its choir and the United Methodist 
Women, she was secretary of the church board 
35 years. In 1974 she attained her 50-year 
membership in the Ft. Atkinson chapter of the 
DAR having served as vice regent since 1965. 
She was also a member and past president of 
the Ft. Atkinson Women’s Club and a member 
of the Jefferson County Retired Teachers As- 
sociation. 


ALDEN H. Emery, March 14 at Suburban Hos- 
pital, Bethesda, Md., after a long illness. He 
was chief administrator of the American Chemi- 
cal Society 1946-66. Under Mr. Emery’s leader- 
ship the society doubled its membership and 
quadrupled its scientific publication program 
to become, perhaps, the most effective technical 
society in existence, according to Glenn T. Sea- 
borg, president-elect. 

In 1961 Mr. Emery received the gold medal 
of the American Institute of Chemists. A mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society since 
1923, he joined the staff in 1936 as assistant man- 
ager. He became assistant secretary in 1943, 
secretary in 1946 and executive secretary in 
1947. He helped establish the industrial min- 
erals division of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and was 
the division’s secretary in 1938 and vice chair- 
man in 1939. From 1933-37 he was secretary 
of the society's division of gas and fuel chemis- 
try. He was an abstractor for Chemical Ab- 
stracts 1924-26 and assistant editor in charge 
of the fuel section 1930-37. From 1931 to 1939 
he was section editor of Metallurgical Abstracts. 

Born in Lancaster, N.H., on June 2, 1901, 
Mr. Emery received the M.S. from Ohio State 
in 1923. He was employed by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines as a chemist in the Pittsburgh experi- 
ment station from 1923 to 1927 when he became 
assistant to the chief of the division in Washing- 
ton. In 1935 he became assistant chief engineer 
of this division which coordinated research in 
all fields dealing with mineral and petroleum 
technology. 

Mr. Emery was a fellow of the American 
Institute of Chemists and the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, a member 
of the Washington Academy of Sciences, Phi 
Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi. He received the 
honorary Sc.D. from Dickinson in 1957. 

He leaves his wife, the former Dorothy Radde 
‘22 whom he married in 1924, two sons and 
five grandchildren. 


Pee ee et fee fine oat Ore. 
1923 
ee eg ee re se se 
EpirH Carson Butter, Feb. 14 in New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y., her residence for many years. Af- 
ter a year of assisting in the physical education 
department at Oberlin and two years of teach- 
ing at Ohio University, she joined the staff of A. 
Leonard Junior High School in New Rochelle in 
1926 where she taught physical education until 
1942. During W.W. II she was a lieutenant com- 
mander with the WAVES in Boston. In 1945 she 
returned to her teaching at Leonard Jr. High 
and was a guidance counselor from 1947 until 
her retirement in 1957. 

Mrs. Butler was born Feb. 25, 1901, in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and received two degrees from Co- 


46 


lumbia Teachers College, an M.A. in physical 
education in 1937 and an M.A. in guidance and 
personnel in 1948. In 1955 she married Herbert 
F. Butler, a retired civil engineer. She was an 
active member of the Presbyterian church in 
New Rochelle and a former president and re- 
cording secretary of the Oberlin Women’s Club 
of New York. 

In addition to her husband she leaves three 
stepchildren. 


1924 


Marcaret ALLEN Gray, April 2 at University 
Medical Center, Ann Arbor, Mich., after a 
lingering illness. She was born in Toledo, Dec. 
2, 1901, the daughter of Ernest B. Allen ’03t, 
and in 1928 married William A. Nicols Jr. ’25. 
He died in 1934. In 1924-27 she taught high 
school English and Latin in Painesdale, Mich., 
and held similar positions in Medina, Ohio 
(1944-49) and Saline, Mich. (1956-57). 

In 1949 she married Harold S. Gray who 
owned a 640-acre cooperative farm with 23 
houses and apartments and recreational facili- 
ties near Saline, Mich. The Grays continued 
the farming operation until 1954 and then rented 
the living units to tenants, many of whom were 
teachers and graduate students. A large utility 
building on the farm was converted into an 
American Youth Hostel which was used year- 
round by hostelers from many countries as well 
as local church, scout and youth groups. In 
1969 they sold the farm to a Teamsters local 
for development as a health and recreation 
center and moved to Ann Arbor. 

Mr. Gray died in 1972. Mrs. Gray leaves 
daughters Nancy Nichols Gerber 50, Jean 
Nichols Hillman °56 and Elisabeth Nichols 
Fischler '56, three stepchildren, 19 grand- 
children and two brothers and three sisters in- 
cluding Donald C. Allen 35, Dorothy Schauffler 
‘26 and Corinna Bourne 30k. 


1925 


BELLE Pratt ZINT, Feb. 17 at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Tuscon, Ariz. She was stricken while returning 
from a Christmas visit with her stepson, Maj. 
William Zint Jr., in Big Spring, Texas. 

Mrs. Zint was born Aug. 28, 1902, in Denver, 
Colo. In 1927 she was married to Paul P. Zim- 
merman ‘24 who died in 1956. Prior to her 
marriage she taught music in the Denver schools 
and then kindergarten in Downers Grove, IIl., 
1948-51 and Kenosha, Wis., 1952-53. She also 
was a remedial reading teacher at All Saint’s 
Episcopal Day School in San Diego, Calif., her 
residence since 1959. 

She leaves her husband, William L., to whom 
she was married in 1967, a daughter, Gretschen 
Amphlet who attended Oberlin 1955-56, a 
brother, Dr. Perry Pratt, and two grandchildren. 


1926 


Georce H. Granam, July 15, 1974, in Hinsdale, 
Ill. He had been associate professor of voice 
at DePaul U. in Chicago since 1952 and was 
named chairman of the voice department in 
1961. Prior to 1952 he was on the faculty at 


Chicago Musical College, Roosevelt U., for 19 
years and during this time also taught at the 
Wisconsin Conservatory in Milwaukee. He had 
many outstanding students including Robert 
McFerrin of the Metropolitan Opera, who was 
the “voice” of Sidney Poitier in the movie 
version of “Porgy and Bess”. 

Mr. Graham attended the Conservatory 1922- 
25 and the College 1924-25 and was a soloist 
with the Men’s Glee Club. After leaving Ober- 
lin he was a radio staff artist with various Chi- 
cago stations, appeared in many oratorio en- 
gagements and he received the Mus.B. in 1932 
and the Mus.M. in 1952 from Chicago Musical 
College. He was an instructor at the College 
of Wooster 1928-33. 

Mr. Graham was born Nov. 13, 1902. His 
father was the late Rev. George L. Graham ’16 
A.M.t. He leaves his wife, the former Anna 
Louise Bean, whom he married in 1942. 


1928 


EveLYN Powe. WiLForp, March 3 at Elyria 
(Ohio) Memorial Hospital after a long illness. 
She studied at the Conservatory 1924-26 and 
was the organist at the Bay Village Methodist 
Church for 20 years. 

Born in 1906 in Bay Village, Ohio, Mrs. 
Wilford spent most of her life in the Elyria 
area where she and her husband, Harvey M., 
operated Wilford Hatchery. They were mar- 
ried in 1938. He did graduate study at the 
College 1934-35. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves a son, 
two daughters and four grandchildren. 


1929 


Wa cter S. Puiuuips, April 7 in Tucson, Ariz., his 
residence for many years. He was professor 
of botany and chairman of the department at 
the U. of Arizona College of Agriculture from 
1940 until his retirement. Earlier he was as- 
sociate professor of botany at the U. of Miami 
in Coral Gables, Fla. During World War II 
he did research in special uses of desert plants 
for the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Spe- 
cializing in arid area agriculture and range ecol- 
ogy, he published many journal articles on the 
flora of the West and in 1957 was listed in Ameri- 
can Men of Science. 

Mr. Phillips was born Oct. 20, 1905, in Lynn, 
Mass. While at Oberlin he was freshman class 
president, business manager of the Hi-O-Hi, 
and a member of the Honor Court. He was 
a Shansi rep 1929-31 and returned to Oberlin 
for a year of graduate study in botany. In 1935 
he received the Ph.D. from Chicago and he 
had a Fulbright in 1954-55 for research at Ade- 
laide U. in Australia. 

He leaves his wife, the former Thelma Kin- 
youn whom he married in 1940, and brothers 
Dorr ’31 and Ashton "32. His first wife, Kathryn 
Tankersley, died in 1936. 


Robert V. Setsy, May 31, 1974, at Juno Beach, 
Fla., of cancer. He retired in 1966 as a manager 
with First National City Bank, New York City, 
after 37 years service at various branches. 

Mr. Selby began his career with the bank 
in 1929 as a teller. He was born Aug. 17, 1907, 
in Toledo, Ohio, and in 1931 married Minerva 
Janicki. He leaves his second wife, the former 
Bertha Kaempf whom he married in 1952, two 
sons, a stepson and two grandchildren. 
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SARAH DusTHIMER Harrison, Feb. 10 in Wheelers- 


burg, Ohio. Born in Sonora, Ohio, Dec. 28, 
1907, she attended Oberlin from 1926-28 and 
received the A.B. and B.S. in 1930 from Ohio 
State. Her mother, the late Abigail McCollum 
Dusthimer, studied in the Conservatory 1903- 
05. 

Mrs. Harrison taught Latin and French at 
Wheelersburg High School for many years. She 
taught fourth grade in Zanesville, Ohio, 1930- 
33 and then was a teacher and adult education 
supervisor for the WPA in southeastern Ohio 
1938-43. She was a member of AAUW and 
the auxiliary of the Episcopal Church, and had 
served on the local Girl Scout council. 

She leaves her husband, F. Duncan whom 
she married in 1933, and a daughter, Abigail. 
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1931 


DorotHy Roserts BuTzBerRcER, Oct. 29 in Can- 
ton, Ohio. She was born Feb. 18, 1906, in Oil 
Baty,’ Pa. 


1932 


Nei A. Givsert, March 16 at Greenville, Pa., 
following a lengthly illness. He was secretary- 
treasurer of the Greenville Lumber and Supply 
Co. from 1946-67 and from 1969-71 was an in- 
structor of mathematics at ATES Technical 
Schools, Niles, Ohio, and professor of mathe- 
matics at Thiel College beginning in 1967. 

Mr. Gilbert was born Jan. 9, 1909, in Center- 
burg, Ohio. In 1940 he married the former 
Martha Ross. He received the A.M. in mathe- 
matics and physics from Oberlin in 1938. From 
1939-44 he took advanced study and taught at 
the U. of Maryland and was adjunct professor 
of meteorology at NYU. He was a meteorol- 
ogist for the Weather Bureau and Navy Weather 
Center in Washington, D.C., 1944-46. 

In addition to his widow, he leaves son James, 
brothers W. Paul 29, Elmo ’33 and Homer ’34, 
sisters Mrs. Lelo Barrick and Mrs. Frances Roby 
and two grandchildren. He was preceded in 
death by brothers Arthur and Clyde. 


Maurice H. VAN Horn, March 20 in Rochester, 
N.Y. He was born July 14, 1911, in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and did post graduate work in chemistry 
at Ohio State, receiving the M.A. in 1933 and 
the Ph.D. in 1937. He taught at George Wash- 
ington U. from 1936 until 1945 when he joined 
the physical chemistry department of Eastman 
Kodak Research Laboratories in Rochester, 
N.Y., to work on high polymers. In 1954 he 
became technical assistant to the chemical divi- 
sion head at Eastman Kodak, a position which 
he held until his retirement in 1972. For a year 
after graduating from Oberlin he worked in 
the research department at the Timken division 
of Republic Steel in Canton, Ohio, and during 
W.W. I. he was a consultant to the War Depart- 
ment in the preparation of objective achieve- 
ment tests in chemistry. 

Mr. Van Horn is listed in American Men of 
Science and in 1968 was selected by Kodak to 
participate in an advanced study program at 
Harvard. He was an active member and trustee 
of the First Unitarian Church in Rochester. 

He leaves his second wife, Cornelia Kardos 
whom he married in 1968, a son, a daughter 
and a brother, John R. ’43. His marriage to 
Elizabeth Kun ’32 ended in divorce. 


MAY/juNK 1975 


Pauw B. Warner, March 19 in Newport Beach, 
Calif. In 1958 he assisted in the founding of 
Avon Cosmeticos Ltda., Sao Paulo, Brazil, and 
served as its first national sales manager until 
1965 when he became a partner and general 
manager of Avon-Brazil. He retired in 1972. 
He had been national sales manager for In- 
dustria & Comercio Antonio Nogureira in Sao 
Paulo, manufacturers of ceramic filters and 
refractories from 1953-57. 

Mr. Warner was bom in Bliss, N.Y., Dec. 
14, 1909, the son of the late John H. Warner 
‘16 A.M.t and Estelle Bookman Warner who 
attended the Conservatory 1903-04. After leav- 
ing Oberlin in 1932 he was an underwriter for 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for a year and an aircraft sales 
representative for Goodyear-Export, Akron, 
Ohio, 1933-41. During WWII he served as a 
field representative for the Rubber Develop- 
ment Corp. (Washington, D.C.) in Cuiaba, 
Mato Grosso, Brazil, and then returned to the 
U.S. to operate a wholesale and retail liquor 
business in Los Angeles 1946-53. He was a 
former president of the Oberlin Alumni Club 
in Akron. 

He leaves his wife, the former Hazel Red- 
field whom he married in 1942, two daughters, 
brother John H. Jr. ’31, sisters Elsbeth Dolder 
34, Estelle Siddall 36 and Mary Warner ’36. 
A brother, Ralph ’29, is deceased. 


1937 


RicHarp E. Ketra-CauLker, A.M.t, April 2 in 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa. When 
Sierra Leone gained independence in 1961, he 
was appointed the first ambassador to the U.S., 
a position he held until 1963 when he became 
the ambassador to the U.N. He was com- 
missioner and then high commissioner to the 
Court of St. James in London from 1959-61. 

Born March 14, 1909, in Mambo, Shenge, 
Sierre Leone, he received the A.B. from Otter- 
bein in 1935. After receiving the degree from 
Oberlin, he returned to Sierre Leone to teach 
at the Albert Academy in Freetown where he 
was principal from 1938-59. In 1946 he took 
a year’s sabbatical leave to do post graduate 
work at Columbia Teachers’ College, receiving 
a professional diploma in 1947 as well as an 
honorary LL.D. from Otterbein. 

Mr. Kelfa-Caulker served on the Mining 
Workers’ Wages Board and the Maritime 
Workers’ Wages in Sierra Leone many years. 
He wrote articles on Christianity in West Africa 
for various magazines and while in the U.S. 
as ambassador spoke to many church and civic 
conferences about the racial problems and the 
struggle for freedom both in the U.S. and in 
Africa. 

He leaves his wife, Olivette Stuart whom he 
married in 1940, a son and five daughters. 


1941 


Artam H. ParaMasAmy, A.M., March 16 in 
Uduvil, Ceylon, of cancer. She was principal 
of Uduvil Girls’ English School, the oldest girls’ 
boarding school in Asia, from 1941 until her 
recent retirement and was the first Ceylonese 
(Tamil) to head the school since its founding 
in 1824 under the auspices of the Congregational 
Christian Churches. Prior to Miss Paramas- 
amy’s appointment the position was held by 
American missionaries. Before coming to 
Oberlin for graduate study, she was on the 
teaching staff of the school 1934-40. 


Born June 24, 1902, in Jaffna, Ceylon, she 
was the daughter of the late T. Hudson Paramas- 
amy, then a professor at Jaffna College. She 
graduated from Women’s Christian College in 
Madras, India, and received her professional 
training at the government school for teachers 
in Colombo, Ceylon. In recognition of her out- 
standing work as an educator, Miss Paramas- 
amy was appointed to the Ceylon govern- 
ment’s Central Advisory Council on Education. 
She was a delegate to the World Council of 
Churches and in 1963-64 she toured the U.S. 
as a lecturer for the Lay Life and Work Council 
of the United Churches of Christ. 


1950 


GLENN F. HAaw.ey, March 12 at UCLA Hospi- 
tal in Los Angeles, Calif., of cancer following 
an illness of seven months. He was born in 
Lorain, Ohio, Oct. 26, 1918, and received the 
Mus.Ed.B. from Murray State in 1947 and then 
in 1950 the Mus.Ed. M. from the Conservatory. 
He was music director in the public schools 
of Thermopolis, Wyo., Golden, Colo., and Las 
Vegas, N.M., before moving to California in 
1954. 

From 1954-65 he was director of music at 
South High School in Torrance, Calif., and for 
the past eight years he was a counselor at West 
High School also in Torrance. In 1966 he took 
a year’s sabbatical leave during which he com- 
pleted work for an administrative credential 
at UCLA. He was active in Masonic organiza- 
tions and a member of Phi Mu Alpha. He 
leaves his wife, Derexa, three children, two 
brothers, a sister and three grandchildren. 


1953 


Rosert S. Juckett, Feb. 2. In 1966 he was 
elected Republican state representative to the 
Illinois legislature and he had maintained a pri- 
vate law practice in Park Ridge, IIl., since 1961. 
From 1959-61 he was assistant state’s attorney 
for Cook County. 

While at Oberlin 1949-51, Mr. Juckett was 
a member of the swimming team and the Hi- 
O-Hi staff. He then studied banking and fi- 
nance at U. of Illinois where he received the 
B.S. in 1954 and the J.D. in 1958. After his 
graduation from law school, he worked for a 
year as a tax representative for Montgomery 
Ward and Co., Chicago. From 1954-56 he was 
a Ist lieutenant with the Army anti-aircraft 
artillery unit in Germany. Since 1969 he and 
his wife, the former Janet Taverner, had been 
distributors for the Amway Co. 

Mr. Juckett was a former precinct captain 
and ward chairman for the Park Ridge Re- 
publican party, a member of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew’s-Episcopal Agency, the St. 
Mary’s Episcopal Men’s Club, a former officer 
of the Park Ridge School Caucus Organiza- 
tion, and a scoutmaster. 

He leaves his wife, whom he married in 1952, 
and four children. 


1969 


STEPHEN W. AnsHuTz, Jan. 20 in Los Angeles. 
He studied at Oberlin 1965-66 as a National 
Merit and Presidential Scholar and received the 
BA from Pomona in 1970. He leaves his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert L. Anshutz of Ellensburg, 
Wash. 


